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known to the public, by his treatise on 
‘the subject expressed in the above title 
page, that any new production from his 
pen must be sought with avidity, by all 
Thove who are anxious for accurate and 
comprehensive practical: information on 
one of the most striking and useful in- 
ventions of our extraordinary era. We 
are, therefore, relieved from the duty of 
encomium, which we should otherwise 
feel bound to, bestow with no_ sparing 


voice, and have only to epitomise the 
a | cnaaten novel features of his per- ; 
, 80. as to bring before our 


yeaders:a “ brief chronicle and abstract” 
of the present state of the rapidly ex- 
tending process of ligliting with Coal- 
Gas, or, to speak with greater chemical 
exactitude, carburctted hydrogen. 

_ The author has confined his aim to 
utility: we have no prolix histories of 
the Enea of this art; no theories; 
no disputes about the honour of invent- 
mg, improving, or perfecting. Since his 
seeding Treatise was written, (a Trea- 
lise which has gone through several large 
editions, and been translated into 
German, French, ‘and Italian), he tells 
us that, ; 

The art of manufacturing and applyin 

Coal-Gas has undergone many ihatinl 


‘Amprovements, all combining to bring it to 


4 degree of simplicity, precision, and econo- 
my, far surpassing every thing which the 
original mode of praciice exhibited : 
And therefore, he has again come forward 
with a view of the superior process by the im- 
proved machinery employed in the metropolis 
and the chief provincial towns of Great Bri- 
tain, which has stood the test of practice, 
and is now in action at the most celebrated 
Gas-Light Establishments. In executin 
this design, he hae unquestionably produce 
& compendium of all the best information 
which the experience of the art down to this 
aifords, and embodied many interesting 
OL. 11.” 
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and important data on a most valuable and 
growing branch of national economy. 

The yolume is divided into no fewer 
than 16 parts, devoted to a description 
of the general nature and advantages of 
this new art, its constituent materials, 
and their secondary products, the vari- 
ous apparatus employed in every part of 
the manufactory, the modes of lighting, 
aud the precautions necessary for domes- 
tic comfort and security. Withont ad- 
hering very methodically to Mr. Accum’s 
plan or diction, we shall proceed without 
further exurdium, to throw as clear a 
light as we can upon the subject, by a 
sort of critical distillation of his matter. 
We begin with the raw material. 

Pitcoal. like all’ other bituminous sub- 
stances is composed of a fixed carbonaceous 
base in the state uf bitumen, united to a 
small portion of earthy and saline matter, 
which constitute the ashes left behind when 
the coal is burnt. The proportions of these 
parts differ considerably in different kinds 
of coal; and according to the prevulence of 
one or other.of them,-so the coal is riofe-or 
ess combustible, ing by various shades 
from the most infle coal into blind 
coal, Kilkenny coal, or stone coal, and lastly 
into a variety of earthy, or stony substances, 
which although they are inflammable do not 
merit the appellation of coal. . 

All the. varieties, however, used for fuel 
in this country, may be divided into three 
classes: the first comprehends those varie- 
ties which are chiefly composed of bitumen 
only, such as Cannel coal, Scotch Splent 
coal, some of the Staffordshire, Gloucester- 
shire (Delph), and Newcastle coals, which 
take fire easily, burn briskly with a strong 
and yeliuwish-white blaze, produce no slag, 
and by a single combustion are reduced to 
light white ashes... The second class consists 
of all. those varieties which contain a less 
quantity of bitumen, and a larger quantity 
of carbon than the first; and these are the 
“ strong burning Newcastle coal” of the Lon- 
don market, which burn with a flame less 
bright, and of a yellower colour (the last 
portion they are capable of yielding being 
always of a lambent blue), become soft after 
lying on the fire for some time, swell in 
bubbles, and pass into a state of semi-fusion, 
puff up and throw out tubercular scorie 
with a hissing noise, and small jets of flame. 
The third class includes all those varieties 
which are destitute of bitumen, being chiefly 
composed of carbon in a peculiar state of 
aggregation, evidently combined chemically 
with much earthy matter. They require. a 
higher temperature to ignite them than 
either of the foregoing, and emit little or no 
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smoke: when laid. on. the fire, they, burn 
with a feeble lambent flame; or; in.some in- 
stances, without flame at all, but only a red 
glow like charcoal ;, at-length consume; and 
leave a small portion of heavy ashes, Kil- 
kenny, Welsh, and stone, or -hard.coal be- 
long to this class, and, require 2’ strong 
draught when burnt in an open. fire-grate, 
the gaseous oxide of carbon; which they 
give.out in cumbustion, being at. the. same 
time extremely offensive. They are -never- 
theless well calculated for drying malt and 
hops, burning lime or bricks, and other 
processes where blazing fuel is, not required ; 
and for these purposes are sent all over the 
kingdom: Our: present. enquiry, however, 
is more with the capacities of these. three 
classes for furnishing Gas, and our anther 
gives us tables showing their several pro- 
ducts in this way; from which it appears 
that in the first class, the: maximum quan- 
tity of cubic feet from one chaldron of 


Scotch Cannel coal amounts to .19.890 
Lancashire Wigan coal , : 19.608 
Wakefield (Yorkshire) Canne} ¢ 18.860 
Staffordshire varieties, from 9.748to 10.866 
Gloucestershire ditte, 12.086 to 16.534 
Neweastie (Tanfield Muor) 14 920 
Ditto (Hartley) . : é 16.120 
Ditto. (Cowper’s High Main) ‘15.876 
Ditto (Pontops) . : PF 15.112 


SREOND CLASS. 
Newcastle ( Walls’ End) : . 
Through a diminishing series of 15, 14, 

13,12, and 9000 odds to a twelfth 


16.897 


variety, (Primrose Main) 8.348 
THIRD CLASS. 

Welsh coal 2.116 

. t 1.656 

varieties 1.292 


Upon the whole, Mr.. Accum prefers, as 
an economical fuel, the second. class, come 
prehending those varieties which contain a 
larger quantity of carbon than bitumen, as 
they act less on the grate bars and fire bricks 
of the furnaces, than the blazing cvals be- 
longing to the first class. Originally the 
quantity of fuel necessary to decompose a 
given quantity of coal, amounted to from 30 
to 36 per cent, of the coal decomposed; i. e, 
it required from 30 to 36 parts of fuel, to de- 
compose 100 parts of coal, but now, in con- 
sequence of many improvements, the quap- 
tity is reduced to from 25 to 20 per cent., 
and even, in some cases, with a careful 
stoker, to 15 per cent. 

We come now, naturally, to the distil- 
latory process, by which the Gas and 
other products are obtained from the 
raw muterial;.and here Mr. Accum’s 
statement is peculiarly clear and. accu- 
rate, 5 a 

In order to apply this mode of procur- 
ing light on a large scale as now practised 
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with unparalleled success in this country, 
the coal is put into vessels called retorts, and 
furnished- with pipes’ connected with: reser- 
voirs to receive the distillatory products. 
The retorts are fixed into a furnace, and 
heated to redness. The heat developes from 
the coal. the gaseous and liquid products, the 
latter are deposited into receivers, and the 
former are conducted through water in 
which quick lime is diffused, by which the 
carburetted ia gas is purified. The 
sulphuretted hydrogen and carbonic acid 
which were mixed with it, become absorbed 
by the quick-lime, and the pure carburetted 
hydrogen is stored up in a vessel called the 
gas-holder, and is then ready for use. 

From the reservoir in which the gas has 
been collected, proceed pipes, which branch 
out into’ smaller ramifications, until they 
terminate at the place where the lights are 
wanted, and the extremities of the branch 
pipes ate furnished with stop-cocks to regu- 

te the flow of the gas into the burners or 
lamps. 

e production of gas-lights, is there-, 
fore analogous to that of flame produced 
from tallow, wax or oil. ‘Aji these sub- 
stances: possess, in-common with coal, the 
elements of'certain peculiar matters, which 
are capable of being converted into inflam- 
— elastic fliiids by the application of 


t. 
The capillary: tubes, formed by the wick 
of a candle, or lamp, serve the office of the 





gas igh proces — nro agg in the 
gas- precess which the inflam- 
table gaséous fluid is veloped. The, wax, 


tajlow, or oil, is drawn up into these ignited 
tubes, and is decomposed into carburetted 
hydrogen gas, and from the combustion of 
this substance the illumination proceeds. 
In the Jamp as well as in the candle, the oil, 
or tallow, must therefore be decomposed, 
before they can produce a lighi, but for this 
rpose the decomposition of a minute 
quantity of the materials suctessively, is 
Sufficient to give a good light. ‘Thus origi- 
nates the flame of a candle or lamp. 
Nothing more, therefore, is aimed at in 
the gas-light process, than to separate the 
iate products which coal affords, 
when submitted to a temperature of ignition 
in a close vessel; to collect these products 
1M Separate reservoirs, and to convey one of 
the products, the inflammable gas, by means 
of pipes and branching tubes, to any requir- 
ed tance, in order to exhibit it there at 
the orifice of the conducting tube, so that it 
may be used as a candle or lamp. 
_ The whole difference between the gigan- 
tic process of the gas light operation, and 
tlie miniature operation of a candle or lamp, 
consists in having the distillatory apparatus 
at the gas-light manufactory, instead of be- 
iag in the wick of a candle or lamp ; in 
having the crudé inflammable matter de- 
composed, previous to the-elastic fluid being 
wanted, and stored up for use, instead of 
being prepared and consumed as fast as it 
prochias rom the decomposed oil, wax, or 
tallow; aud lastly, in transmitting the gas 
to any required distarice, and ighiting it-at 


of procuring light from coal ; and by @.simi- 


‘lar process carburetted hydrogen might be 


economically extracted from other substan- 
ces—such as animal or vegetable oil, tar, 
either coal. or vegetable, er resin, and 
the eseential oils obtainable from tar, and 
the compact species of turf. Of these, 
animal vil seems to be the most applicable, 
and'experiments have proved that it may 
frequently be adequately substituted for 
coal, though the latter must ever be the 
great staple of gas-light manufactory. 

From a series of experiments it is found, 
that cylindrical retorts are superior to coni- 
cal parallelopipedel, for decomposing coal in 
masses, from 5 to 8 or 10 inches in thick- 
‘ness. Thirty-four cylinders performed the 
same process with forty cones during six 
‘months, with the same quantity of coal and 
fuel. It is probable, however, that ellipsoi- 
dal. retorts may be still more advantageous 
than the cylindrical. now in: use; or that a 
late invention by Mr Clegg, of what are 
icalled horizontal rotatory.retorts may super- 
bséde all other kinds. These we are sorry 
‘that we cannot describe without the aid of 
plates: suffice it to say, that by bringing 
the buckets successively with the coals on 
‘three trays, in thin layers of from two to four 
inches in thickness, into contact with the 
heat by which decomposition is effected, 
“| save a great deal of that expence of 
fuel which is necessary to decompuse the 
central parts of the masses in the ordinary 
and settled way. : 

The ‘advantages of the mode of manu- 
facturing coal-gas by means of horizontal 
rotary retorts, consist in a saving of fuel, 
time, labour, and machinery, a gain in the 
quantity of gas, and increase in the quantity 
of coke. ‘ 

The next great improvement in the pro- 
cess which we have to notice, is the substi- 
tution of ovens or air furnaces for flues to 
heat the retorts; for this the public are in- 
debted to Mr. Rackhouse. Five retorts are 


which they are made suffers far less than 
when exposed to flame forcibly directed 
against them as in the origiral method. 

Having thus described the material 
employed ; the process, and the appara- 
tus, it may be expedient briefly to notice 
a few of the prominent and curious facts 
connected with the manufactory. 

It has been ascertained that the decom- 
position of coal is most economically con- 
ducted when each retort is charged with 100 
aoe of ‘coal, and the distillatory process 

e continued for eight hours. Two men, 
one by day and one by night, can attend 
nine or ten retorts. 

The number of gas-lights already in use 
in the metropolis alone, amounts to upwards 
‘of 51,000. The total lengths of mains in 
the streets through which the gas is con- 
veyed from the gas-light manufactories into 
the now measures 288 miles. 

“The ‘gas-light ilhimination has also 
spread ‘far and wide through the country. 





the burner or lamp of the ucting tube, 
instead of burning it at the apex of the wick. 


“There are vow in action 620 cylindrical 
retorts, attthe two chartered Gas Works in 


the. metro 


heated in one oven, and the cast iron of 


lis; and the total number of re. 
torts at all the London gas. establishments 
amounts to 960. 
“Phe number of retort ovens at the West: 
minster Chartered Gas Works’ Stations, 
amount to 490. ’ s 
«The average cost at which coal gasieay 
be manufactured ona large scale in London, 
is seven shillings the thousand cubic: fi 
deducting not only the interest of the capi- 
tal sunk in erecting the establishment, rent 
and taxes, the cost of the coal, labour, weag 
and tear of the machinery, and superinten- 
dence, but al] other necessary and incidental 
expences that may occur. 
“A mile of pipe of. an average diameter, 
laid.under ground ready for conveying gas, 
together with taking up and. making good 
the pavement, costs m London, about 10001, 
—And in small towns, where the lights are 
usually less clusteréd together than is the 
case in London, and where pipes of 
three inches. in the bore are usually sufii- 
cient, a mile of pipe complete costs about 
7001. 
“Half a cubic foot of coal gas, obtained 
in the ordinary way of apm coal 
gas from Newcastle coal, is equal in illumi- 
nating power and duration of time, to thé 
light produced by a tallow candle six in 
the pound, burning for one hour, and 
as, such a tallow candle lasts five hours, 
therefore 15. cubic. feet of coal gas are 
equal in value, with regard to illuminat- 
as 112 pounds of Newcastle coal produce, by 
at: least 550 cubic feet of gas, therefore the 

uantity ef gas produced froin a chaldromof 
> nt or Sunderland coal, (the mini, 
mum weight of which is 27 cwt.) 1s equalia 
illuminating power to 1000 pounds of tallow 
candles.” . > 

Thus far we are acquainted withthe 
mode of production, and most of theim 
portant peculiarities of gas-light illumi 
nation, but there are stil! some cumous 
circumstances connected with the sub- 
ject, to which we shall devote the re 
mainder of this paper. After the gas is 
obtained, and before it is supplied to the 
{ public, several processes are requisite,— 
it must be (1) purified, (2) stored in re 
servoirs, (3) measured, and (4) conv 
in pipes. a 
The purification (1) is performed by & 

lime machine. ie 

“ The gas in its crude state always contains 
a portion of sulphuretted hydrogen an Led 
pic acid; and when burnt, although its ily 
minating power is greater in an impure 
in a pure state, it pr an oppressive and 
suffocating odour, which is speedily percep: 
tible in confined places. The paseo 
duct evolved during its combustion, blackeDs 
paint and tarnishes metallic budies; a0 ita- 
pure gas besides strongl ‘upon th 
per branch pipes through which it 15 com 
we 


yed, ne 
“To obviate these defects the sulpnure’ . 
ted hydrogen and carbonic acid, w 





the cause of them must be removed; 








ing power, to one pound of candles. And . 


the new method of manufacturing coal gas,” 


acts upon the cop: - 
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effect 
to. ring the 


this, no method nibre ‘economical and 
jous has.as yet been discovered, than 
confined under a pressure 


110 a culumn of water not less than 
or ten inches in height, into contact 


h 


quick-lime, 


diffused through water. 


Other means have been tried, but all of them 


jave failed to be sufficiently efficacious or 


economical on a.large scale.” 
_ For a scientific aecount of the apparatus 
which this is effected, we must refer to 


e-work, p. 140, et seq. 


“The storing (2) takes place in what is 
a gas-holder (for which we must 
make a similar reference); it is an air-tight 
yessel, open at bottom, aud immersed in a 


cissern of water. 


o 


re 


ent accidents. 


A safety valve is adopted 


measuring (3) which is necessary, not 
for the transactions between the Gas 
inpanies and the consumers, but between 


the manufacturers and their workmen, and 
as'ameans Of ascertaining that the quantity 
capable: of being produced from a certain 


ight of material has been decom 


ed, is 


by, @ gas metre, or self-acting 


which measures, and registers the 
on the absence of the observer. 


guage, 
Keer 


The 


scription of this important instrament is 


amply give 


god 


ielledth 


nby Mr. Accum, and its manifold 
rties pointed out; but we: are 


to forbear from further amplifi- 
cation, in order to pass to the mode of. sup- 
ply or cganeyanee, (4) respecting which 
some of the details are more generally in- 


We must premise that by what 
é * governor, or re 


lating guage,” 
the gas flames of lamps aad i § 


burners, it is 


presumed, may be kept of one steady and 


uniform 


magnitude. 


“The velocity of the gas in the mains and 
pipes supply, is in the first instanced as 


as there are differences in the alti-- 


tude and extent of the mains and pipes of 
mae A main, at one place will furnish 


@ certain pressure of 


gas a flame one 


inch high, while at a different altitude it 
will furnish a flame double that height. 

“If again the direction of the pipe has 
many turns or angles, and contractions, the 


Wlocity of the 


s will be different on that 


@eount, than if it were direct and unifurm. 













ad the pipe is of any great length, and 


uniform bore, but unequally furmshed 


yeins or branch pipes at certain parts, 
barners will be very unequally supplied 
s, those which are near its hea 


will 


ed with a fuller stream of gas, than 


which are situated towards its termi- 


t, then in consequence 
o jn the, mains will be 
thus occasioned, may be 


And independent of these differences 
ariging from diversity uf local positions, 
a will always be one grand yariety iv 
mbciy of t ie ms, occasioned hy the 

of periods during which lights are 
oy ‘different individuats supplied 
Same main or system of pipes ; as, 
of] Weneed hardly mention,. since they are 


of this, 


ee Se 


seen particularly exemphiGed in the case of 
houses sittated in the vicinity of any large 
establishment, such as either of the great 
theatres of tle.metropolis, and sapplied with 
gas from the same mains. While the thea- 
tres are open, the lights in'the adjacent 
houses are low and feeble, often too much 
so for the necessary purposes of the consu- 
mer, but the moment the theatres are shut, 
the great quantity of gas which they previ- 
ously carried off, being transferred to such 
of the private houses as continue to be light- 
ed, the gas flames at the latter are raised to 
an extravagant height, and burn with an in- 
tensity which makes the gas light partake 
more of the character of a nuisance than of 
a benefit. ‘ 

“Tt may be necessary for the better ap- 
preciation of the extent of this nuisance to 
observe, that it does not arise merely from 
the excess of light produced, but from: the 
imperfect combustion of the gas, and hence 
a disagreeable odour is produced. When 
the flame is suffered to rise beyond the 
standard height, the combustion of the gas 
becomes imperfect, part of the gas passes 
through the flame unburnt, and occasions 
the source of the offensive odour alluded to, 
which the gas lights never produce. when 
the combustion of the gas is complete. The 
remedy for all these inconveniences thus 
resulting from the various degrees ‘of velo- 
city of the gas in the mains, is to-be found 
in the instrument now under description.” 

As this regulator is between the. gas- 
holder and the mains, i, e. under. the direc- 
tion of the gas-sellers and not of the gas- 
burners, we need not trouble the latter with 
the description of it, which indeed wants the 
— to render it intelligible. We may, 

owever, notice here; that 

* All. gas mains faid in public streets 
should be placed at least eighteen inches 
below the surface of the ground, ta secure 
them from being disturbed by carriages, or 
interfering with the paving of the street ; 
they should be placed perfectly firth, so that 
they may not easily give way. 

They ought further to be rectilinear, with 
‘a dip of about one inch in every ten feet. 
They are cemented by a composition of flour 
of sulphur and muriate of ammonia, mixed 
intimately in the proportion of two to one: 
six ounces blended with six pounds of cast- 
iron borings, and brought to a proper con- 
sistence with water, produces an action at 
the joints which unites the whole into one 
impenetrable mass of the ies of pyrites. 

In all instances where the pipes are per- 
fectly sound, observation has. shown, that 
half. a mile of gas mains, three inches in 
the bore, does not deposit more than a quart 
of water in a year.” 

Reservoirs are constructed for the recep- 
tion of this, or any greater deposit, and the 
fluid'is let off as occasion requires by a stop- 
cock. 


Lnew so much used, that 


|.“ The lamps or hurners for. the combus- 


tion of coal may be infinitely and taste- 
fully varied. e varieties commonly em- 





}ployed, are the Argand burner, the Cock- 
po 5 ea and the Bat’s Wing burnet.” 











The great evil to be avoided in the use ‘of 
these is the odour which is often perceptible 
in chambers, houses’ and ‘manufactories’ 
where they burn gas. This, it'is seen, Mr. 
Accum attributes solely to the allowance of 
too copious a stream for complete combus- 
tion; but however caused it is certainly ex- 
pedient to have a remedy for'it, as well as a 
preventative against any accitlent which 
might occur from sufferimg @ place to be’ 
filled with an explosive atmosphere. For 
these purposes, and to reduce the tempera~’ 
ture which the flame of coal-gas raises, he 
recommends the ventilation of the apart- 
ment where it is employed. 

“ The best method for this purpose is to 
make an aperture of about two or three in- 
ches in diameter into the chinmey near the; 
ceiling, and insert into it a tube bending 
upwards into the interior of the chimney.’ 
A complete ventilation of the room will thus 
be established, by producing an extra vent 
which will be amply sufficient for carrying 
off the heated air. The aperture can easily: 
be masked with some ornamental open work, 
corresponding with the style of the room. 

“Tf there happens to be no chimmey in 
the. apartment, the. ventilator may be made 
in the ceiling, and the tube may be carried 
between the ceiling and the floor above, into 
the open air. The mode of ventilation ndw 
suggested has been uniformly found most 
efficient, and has, under existing cireum- 
stances, a decided superiority over another 
method, which we see’ in some instances. 
adopted. This method consists in enclosing’ 
the gas burner in 4 bell*shaped glass, from’ 
the upper part-of which a large eopper tube 
proceeds, and leads out into the open air.” 

We have now concluded our analysis-of 
the manufacture and economical application 
of coal-gas; and have only a few short 
notices to add touching similar processes 
‘with other materials, and the residuary pro- 
\ducts of the: distilled coal. Of the former 
\whale-oil is ‘the recs ae but coal-tar, one 
of the products of the coal-gas manufactory 
itself is also another, c le of being ap- 
plied to a considerable extent. This tar (for 
which Lord Dundonald had a patent in 
1781), is used largely in the Royal Navy, 
and for painting and securing wood exposec! 
to the air; upon which it is laid cold, the 
wood being heated so that its pores’ are 


isaturated and the timber @equires an un- 


common degree of hardness and durability. 


‘As a material for the production of gas; 


where it cannot be*beneficially sold for other 
purposes, it yields a super-carburetted hy~ 
drogen or olifian gas of greater illuminating 
power than that obtained from coal; more 
easily purified’; and requiring a less bulky 
apparatus. The gas from whale-oil was first 
resorted to by Messrs J. and P. Taylor,* and 
can be readily, cheaply and comimodiously 
prepared ona small scale. This substance 
yields a most pure and brilliant flame; one 
gallon of common whale oil produces from 
ninety to one hundred and five cubic feet of 
gas. 





* Their apparatus, which is jat once — 





and excellent, is described in the Journal of 
Science, &e. vol. 6. ; 














_ “An. argand. burner required-a cubic foot 
and a.half of gas per hour; and conse- 
quently a gallon of oil, when converted into 
gas, will supply the same burner for sixty 
hours. The expence of the gas at a mode- 
' Fate price of oil, will be, allowing for coals, 
labour, &c. for producing the gas, three far- 
things per hour, and such a burner will give 
a light, equal in intensity, te two argand 
lamps, or ten mould candles. 

“The expense of an argand oil lamp is 
usually admitted to be about three halt-pence 
per hour. Now supposing ten candles to be 
burning, four to the pound, (two pound and 
a half,) they will cost 2s, 14d. of which one- 
tenth part will be consumed in each hour. 
The cost of the tallow light is then three 
pence halfpenny per hour. 

“ If wax candles be employed, the expense 
of the light equal to.an oil gas burner for 
one hour, by the same mode of reckoning, 
allowing the candle to burn ten hours, and 
taking the price of the wax candles at 4s.6d. 
per pound, will be about 14d. 

“ Thecomparative account will therefore 
stand thus: PENCE. 
* Cost of an Argand burner, sup- 


plied with oil gas, per hour 0} 
* Dittoofan Argand lamp, burning 
spermacetioil . . . ... 3 
“ Ditto of tallow mould candles 34 


-.% Waxcandiles . . .... 14 

. © These calculations on the cost of light 
rom oil gas, are taken at the usual. price of 
good whale vil, but cheaper oils will answer 
the purpose nearly as well, and as many of 
these are often. to be procured, the whole 
expense becumes materially reduced by their 
use.” , 

This process may be performed in any 
private family, by means of a small furnace, 
and very simple apparatus. 

In our preceding extracts we have already 
alluded to one of the secondary products of 
coal when distilled fur #as, viz.coal tar: the 
others are coke, coal-ofl, pitch, resin, car- 
bonate and muriate of amimonia from the 
ammoniacal liquor of pit-eoal, The impur- 
tant uses of coke are universally known; 
those of coal-tar we have noticed : 

“ The coal-oil is a yellowish inferior kind 
of naptha, which is very useful in painting 
ships, and for making common varnishes. 
It has lately been employed as a substitute 
for whale oil, to be burnt in out-door lamps. 

“ The contrivance by means of which this 
oil is burat in lamps consists of a fountain 
reservoir, to supply and preserve a constant 
level. The burner ‘withSits wick is placed 
in the axis of the lamp, and supplied with 
the oil from the fountain reservoir, placed on 
the outside of the lamp. The air is adinitted 
by an aperture at the bottom of the lamp. 
The current of air, in passing through the 
lamp, envelopes the burner and urges the 
flame, which is extremely bright; but it is 
essential that the fame should be small. 
The draught tube, proceeding from the cen- 
tre of the reflector above the flame, carries 
away the smoke. ' 
_. 1420 pounds of coal tar produce. 360 

nds of essential oil.. The residue lett 
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without obtaining the oil which it is capable 
of furnishing, the evaporation of it may be 
performed in a. common boiler; but as it is 
extremely liable to boil over, the greatest 
precaution is necessary in conducting the 
evaporation. ‘A spout or rim is added to 
the common: boiler into which the tar 
spreads itself as it rises, and by this means 
becomes cvvled, and the bviling over is 
checked. : 

“ 1430 pounds of coal tar produce 9 cwt. 
of pitch. A subsequent evaporation with a 
gentle heat converts the coal pitch into a 
substance greatly resembling asphaltum.” 

Of the ammoniacal manufactures we have 
little to say. The average quantity of liquor 
from a chaldron (27 cwt.) of Newcastle. or 
Sunderland coals is from 180 to 200 pounds. 
This by a chemical operation (see page 303, 
&c.) is convertible into carbonate and mu- 
riate, but the excise laws prevent the estab- 
lishment of manufactories whence glauber 
salts, sal-ammoniac, &c. might be supplied 
in any quantity. 

The length of this article forbids our 
detaining our readers with any perora- 
tion.—We trust we have enabled even 
the least informed who have favoured us 
with their attention, to form a perfect 
notion of Gas Lighting in all its bear- 
ings, and with respect to the volume 
whence we have drawn our intelligence, 
have only to repeat that itis a clever and 
satisfactory performance, of indispensible 
utility to Gas Manufacturers (to whose 
side it leans) and workmen, of high pub- 
lic interest, handsomely got up aud ably 
illustrated. 





Travels in France, in 1818. By Lieut. 
Francis Hall, 14th Light Dragoons, 
H.P. Author of Travels in Canada 
and the United States. London, 1819. 
8vo. pp. 434. 

IN our review of Lieut. Hall’s former 

work, (Literary Gazette, Nos. 75 and 76, 

June 27 and July 4, 1818), we noticed 

his democracy and his liveliness, his in- 

telligeuce and his occasional flippancy : 
the same attributes distinguish his pre- 
sent performance, and while we must 
still continue to think him an agreeable 
travelling companion, we are equally 
fcompelled to withhold from him the 
meed of any very high approbation. In- 
deed, he has: in this tour gone so much 
over beaten ground, that we can hardly 
imagine a possible reason for supposing 
it to possess sufficient public interest ;— 
a second Sterne must arise before we 
can again expect to be entertained with 
any thing gathered up between Calais 
and Paris, and. in other hands, however 
clever, the attempt is like that for extract- 
ing sun-beams from cucumbers. It is 
true, that in the latter part of his jour- 





after the distillation is. pitch. If the coal 
tar is wanted to Le cunyerted into pitch, 


ney Lieut. Hall is a little more fortunate, 


with the route to Paris and Paris itself. 
while of the other half the larger aid 
concluding moiety is devoted to disser. 
tations on the French character, anq 
government, and on Buonaparte. These 
convey the remarks and sentiments of 
an observant man, but have ha 
enough of novelty or importance to 
prove very attractive, and thus the por. 
tion of the book most likely to be popy. 
lar, namely, that embracing descriptions 
of a trip from Paris to La Tra 
Tours, Poitiers, Saintes, Bordeaux, 4ey 
louse and back, (page 227 to 349), » 
sembles the meat in a sandwich of whic 
the lower bread is too thick and the top 
slice too hard of mastication for a slight 
repast. We are besides too often treated’ 
with bits of Froissard and Branton 
and Montfaucon, by way of mustard o 
seasoning, and the many historical reco. 
lections might just as well be remember 
ed at home over a map, as abroad upon 
the living view of the places which sug. 
gest them. Having said thus much in 
the way of disqualification, it is bu 
candid to add, that these .reminiscences 
are apt and entertaining, and the au- 
thor’s remarks generally sensible antl 
acute. His account of Poitiers and 
Saintes is especially pleasing, and we 


bours applied to less trodden and ex 
hausted subjects, we should have found 
much more to praise and less to censure, 
In short, the blemish seems to be more 
in the matter than in the writer;—for 
who can now obtain attention to long 
details about Paris and its theatres and 
burying places, its gaming houses aad 
catacombs, its churches and brothels? 
The more instructive pages contain 
some good notices of pictures, which the 
author saw on his route, some very i 
telligent architectural memoranda, sug: 
gested hy various edifices, and some Just 
observations on manners and customs, 
These again are counterbalanced by the 
unwarranted spirit of anti-royalty and 
hatred of priests, which disfigure malty 
passages, and show that there is nothing 
more unphilosophical than the new phi- 
losophy, nothing more itliberal than its 
liberality, nothing more bigotted than its 
professed toleration, and nothing more 
selfish than modern Universal Philan- 
thropy. Near Ambeteuse, for instance, 
we are told, are the ruins of a Roman 
Pharos, built by Caligula ;, the place 
where James If. landed after his de 
thronement; and the column of Buon 
parte to commemorate the invasion of 
England: on which Lieut. Hall says, 





but ong half of the volume is occupied 





Caligula, James, Bopaparte; the mad- 








thence infer, that had the rest of his la; 
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, dicted by the writer’s own testimony re- 
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‘the bigot, and the conqueror; each an 
excellent specimen of the three sorts of Kings 
who have most especially laboured to be- 
come the heroes of history, and /es délices du 

humain. The space of a league fur- 
nishes an almost universal epitome of 
royalty. . 
It would be very unjust towards tou- 
rists, among whom, as well as among 
ings and emperors, there are bad and 
good, to quote half a dozen parallel, 
senselessly - prejudiced passages from 
Lieut. Hall and others, and thence draw 
the sweeping conclusion that a few pages 
furnished an universal epitome of travel- 
ling. Indiscriminate hostility towards 
my class, high or low, bespeaks a weak 
or wicked: mind, and folly itself (not to 
of candour and justice) might set 
against a Caligula, James, and, Buona- 
parte, a Trajan, Charles le bon, and 
George III. But there are indiseretions 
of this genus still more reprehensible in 
the tolerant pages of the liberal Lieute- 


Aroyal palace isa political goitre, which 
abyorbs the juices destined to support the 
health and ‘vigour of the whole frame: it is 
curious, however, that nations should pride 
themselves on such excrescences, and be 
content to live in filth and debility to main- 
tain them. 

A filthy, inapplicable, and silly com- 


Itmay-be taken as a general rule, that in 
France,(and I believe ’tis much the same in 
other countries,) whatever institution, or 
establishment, is honoured by the epithetical 
agnomen of “ Royal,” never fails to be con- 

towards its point of destination by 
the t and least convenient road which 
‘human ingenuity can contrive to hit upon. 

Even this puerile observation on the 

Messagerie Royale,* at Paris, is contra- 


specting the conveniences and facilities 
of his journey! But nothing farcical, 
indifferent, or tragical teaches him to 
spare a sneer, however unjust, at kingly 
omg The spot where the innocent 

is XVI. was inhumanly butchered, is 
but to him jeeringly ‘a sight hateful to 
kegitimate orbs of visioh”—surely it is a 
‘Sight to call forth the deepest sympa- 








* The following extract contains a curious 
of information, and displays the marvel- 
difference between Paris and London. 
vér designs to quit Paris by the un- 
ostentatious conveyance of a public Diligence, 
is wont to repair to the Messagerie Royale, or 
“Royal Stage Coach office,’ in the Rue Notre 
Dame ‘de: Victoires ; where he finds a large yard, 
surrounded by offices appropriated to the va- 
nous coaches, and tolerably well filled by an 
asortment of these ponderous vehicles, some 


ot gece to start, some unpacking their crews 
cargoes, and some looking like old black 


thies of man for suffering humanity, if 
not for murdered royalty; a sight to har- 
row up the soul with recollections of the 
horrors perpetrated there by ruffians 
and assassins, not alone upon virtuous 
kings, and lovely queens, and unble- 
mished princesses; but with equal fury 
on all the noble, and the great, and the 
wise, and the good; yea, and the poor 
as well as the rich, the low as. well 
us the high, the humble as well as 
the proud, the guiltless as well as the. 
offending, the helpless as well as the ob- 
uoxious—sparing neither rank, nor age, 
nor sex, but mingling in indiscriminating 
barbarity, and with shouts of impious 
revelry the blood of the throned king, 
the priest of the altar, the learned, the 
illiterate, the peer, the peasant, the wo- 
man, and the very infant, till, like sated 
wolves, the ruthless villains fell to prey 
upon each other. Jllegitimate must be 
the orbs which can contemplate such a 
sight as recalls these things without 
shuddering at the depravity of human 
nature, when, first stung to madness by 
vile incendiaries, it feels increase of ap- 
petite grow with repasts of abhorred 
slaughter. 

We trust that Lieut. Hall pens these 
passages without reflection; if so, though 
they impeach his head they absolve his 
heart. Let him indulge his dislike to 
kings in greater moderation, and hate 
priests and religions with becoming Chris- 
tian forbearance. He will not then at 
least publish that he ‘‘ augured ill of his 
host’s hohesty,” because “he read none 
but religious books,”—(men may do so 
without being hypocrites, though the 
landlord of the Petit St. Jean, at Gri- 
zolle, was one)—nor try to raise a jest 
upon a picture by Raphael, in which a 
prelate is kneeling on a cloud, to the 
Virgin and Child, by flippantly telling 
us that, 

Wheu lusty clergymen are to be hoisted 
into the air, it is no easy matter to find a 
celestial vehicle, which would not break 
down under them. 

All this is in bad taste, and not readily 





ever, that this enclosed space forms a much 
more convenient starting-post than either the 
White Horse Cellar, or the White Horse, Fet- 
ter-lane; or indeed than any London horse, 
bear, angel, or elephant, with which I am ac- 
quainted ; but it is a curious circumstance in 
the relative locomotion of the inhabitants of 
the two capitals, that while London pours her 
flying conveyances from an hundred different 
offices, a single Messagerie almost of itself suf- 
fices for Paris, from which 10 daily coaches, 
20 once in two days, and about half a dozen at 
wider intervals of time, are dispersed oyer the 
extent of country betwixt the Rhine and the 





Iuggers at. anchor. It must be owned,: how. 
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suggested by ‘a’ superb’ picture worthy 
of Raphael.” 

Having now discharged all our bile 
upon our “Good Master Lieutenant,” 
we shall conclude with a few extracts 
from his tour, which are entitled to a 
better character. Near Rouen, after 
** following his nose,” during a dark 
night, he picked ‘up a guide, who con- 
ducted him to an auberge, where a good 
Joe Miller occurred. 

My guide had knocked at what seemed 
no promisivg house of entertainment; when 
[ enquired of him if that was the best inn ip 
the place, “ What!” said the landlord, ap- 
posting at the same instant, “ are. you the 
pest man, that you want the best inn?” 
Then, perceiving I was an Englishman, he 
began tu apologise, lest his joke should have 
cust him a customer: certainly however, 
my merits are infinitely small, if they. were 
exactly measured by my evening's entertain- 
ment, 

Another pleasing anecdote is told at 
Tours, 

Tours was the birth-place of several of the 
preuz chevaliers ot French history: amongst 
whom were Saintré, and the two Boucicauts, 
father and son. A curious anecdote is re- 
lated of the latter: when not seventeen, he 
was at the battle of Rosbecque with Charles 
VI., and having presented himself to engage 
a Fleming of extraordinary stature, the latier 
contemptuously struck his battle-axe from 
his hand, saying, “ Go, suck, child} The 
French are in great want of men, since they 
send children to. battle.” On which young 
Boucicaut drawing his dagger, and nimbly 
rushing under his adversary’s arm, stabbed 
him through his cuirass, exclaiming at the 
same time: “ So ;—do the children of your 
country play in this, fashion ?” ; 

The following will, perhaps, be still 
more cons@nant to the taste of the lovers 
of “light reading.” ‘The author puts it 
into his own facetious style, but says it 
was a story which he found in a book 
lent to him by his hostess at Montreuil, 
to beguile a vacant hour. 
THE STORY OF LOUIS XI. AND THE PRIOR OF 

cosmo. 

The prior of Cosmv, a man of singular 
piety, even in an age famous for its devo- 
tion, had ubtained. the _king’s permission to 
make a pilgrimage to the Holy Land; and 
so much time had elapsed since his depar- 
ture, that it became tha fixed belief of many, 
but especially of those who had any interest 
in so believing, that he had either died 
during bis journey, or was held in perpetual 
captivity by the infidels. Among those why 
most pertinaciously held this opinion, was 
one of the king’s chaplains, who had long 
set his eye and heart on what he willingly 
considered the vucant priory; and so fre- 
quently and forcibly did he contrive to ex- 
press his conviction on this head, that the 
king himself began at last to consider that 
whatwas every day asserted could not very 
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weil be without fyundation, and the chaplaa 

















became in consequence prior of Cosmo. 
Scarcely, however, had he begun to have a 
lively sense of his sovereign’s goodness, and 
his own comfort, and to feel himself at home 
in his new dignity, ‘when one morning, 
blanched with fatigue and age, and support- 
ing hisenfeebled frame on bis long pilgrim’s 
staff, the old prior himself made his appear- 
ance at the royal levee. As may be sup- 
posed, this sudden apparition produced much 
urprise, and a little awkwardness. Louis 
baa had tvo high notions of royal consis- 
- tency ever to. undo what he had once done, 
whether right or wrong; while at the same 
tite, ‘his generous disposition would not 
Suffer him to regard the offence of the old 
man’s being this inconveniently alive, as 
calling for any severe or immediate punish- 
ment. He therefore received him very 
Fraciotsly, touched as lightly as possible 

pon the loss of his prio, spoke of omitting 
no Opportunity of benefitting him, in any 
‘way he might be ‘able tu point out; asked 
questions about the Grand Turk; and con- 
cluded by consigning him to Philip de 
Comines, his secretary for the home depart- 
ment, who, with a most friendly squeeze of 
the hand, bowed him out of the apartment. 
The old fan had unfortunately, however, 
ééme'stubborn notions of right about him, 
which prevented his acquiescing, as readily 
‘as became @ loval subject, in tlie loss ‘he had 
‘stistained, notwithstanding the very flatter- 
hg manner in which it was palliated. -On 
‘the contrary, he omitted ‘no opportiinity of 


presenting himself before the royal counte- j. 


Nance, and requesting in earnest, but re- 
Spectful terms, that his priory might be re- 
stored to him. Now not only was ‘there a 
@egree of provoking obstinacy in this con- 
duct, but there was even an odour of treason 
about it; for, as Louis justly reasoned, thus 
tWwiterate his suit, was by implication to as- 
sert that without such iteration it would 

e‘unavaiting ;—and’ what was ‘this, but 
to impeach the sovereign’s prime attribute 
Of justice, and thus covertly to hold him up 
as unfit for his kingly office? It was upon 
the spur of some such reflections as these, 
and immediately after an interview with the 
ge subject of them, that Louis, 
calling to his friend and minister Tristan, 
Baile ° without delay to dispose of the 
prior of Cosmo, that he ‘might be no more 
‘troubled With him. Now Tristan was not 
only'too loyal to dispute his master’s will, 
‘but he had moreover that delicacy of feel- 
ing which forbad him to pry into the reasons 
by ‘which it might be influenced. In his 
«mind, ‘the will 6f Heaven and that of the 
King were the same thing; or rather, the 
latter claimed @ superiority over the former, 
iM proportion as the consequences of obedi- 
ence, and rebellion; in the latter case, were 
‘more'sensible and more immediate than in 
the former. He accordingly took an oppor- 
tunity ‘of rose Re thé prior that same 
‘evening; whom he found, nothing aware of 
‘his approaching fate, enjoying a social hour 
‘in the company of a few particular friends. 
‘As Tristan was well known to be a favourite 
at Court; it may be supposed he was received 
‘with ‘the utmost politeness, and requested to 
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take a seat at the table; an invitation he at 
first. modestly declined; but upon being 
pressed, cdnsented to take a single glass of 
wine; after which he requested a few mo-' 
ments private conversation with the prior, 
to whom, as,soon as they were alone, he) 
presented the royal ‘order, together with the! 
sack in which he was to be enclosed, and! 
thrown into the Seine. { 
The next morning, as King Louis was 
taking theair inthe Louvre garden, chatting 
freely with his faithful Tristan on matters 
concerning the welfare of his realm, and in- 
wardly cungratulating himself on being .at. 
length quit of the eternal prior, on tarniag 
suddenly the corner of an ailey, to his inex- 
pressible dismay he beheld the apparition of; 
the old. bearded suitor again crawling to- 
wards him. “ Ah, traitor!’ he exclaimed, 
turning upon Tristan, .“ did I, not charge 
ou torid me of that cursed prior, and here 

e is again before me.” “Sire,” replied the 
terrified favourite, “ you charged me to rid 
you of the priorot Cosmo, and I went accord- 
ingly tothe priory,whencel took and drowned 
him yesterday evening. But, gracious sir, 
there is no harm done by the mistake; a 
prior more or less can make but little differ-| 
ence: this evening I'll rid you of this one; 
also.” “No, no,” said the king, ‘smiling 
graciously, (for he was a monarch of most; 
legitimate facetiousness,) “ one prior is 
enough at atime. Go, old man, and take} 
possession of your’priory,—you'll now find; 
it vacant.” 

At Rouen we have some particulars of, 
the Roman Theatre, the recent discove- 
ries about which have been repeatedly} 
noticed in our columns. It is an inter- 
esting subject to the autiquary, and we 
copy Mr. Hall’s remarks. 

After quitting the chateau, I visited the, 
Roman Theatre, within a quarter of a mile 
of it, and close to the town. It is not long 
since this interesting ruin was discovered ; 
and so much of the'earth has been now re- 
moved, as to show several portions of the 
exterior circumference, together with two! 
of the entrances: the cnd walls of the stage, 
with the passages to it, are also distinct. A 
house is built within one of them, the in- 
habitants of which, most probably, lived 
there long without suspecting they occupied 
the stage of the Roscii and Asopi of ancient 
days. The height of these walls appears to 
be nearly fifty feet ; they ate built through- 
out ‘with stones, of the shape and size of 
‘bricks, with layers of red tiles, at intervals 
of about three feet, carried round every part, 
of the building, The area contains probably 
an acre, and was now literally red with 
apples. Iam sorry the research is discon-. 
tinued. 

On my way back to the village, I en- 
quired of my young guide, if there were any 
of the coins, or other curiosities said to have 
been dug out of the ruin, yet to be seen: 
most. of them, he said, were dispersed ‘or 
lost; but he cunducted me ‘to a little pot- 
house, dnd after explaining to the hostess 
the purport of my visit, she turted to ‘a cu 


broken tea-cerp, among old butters, la 
bad money, and such like gear, I pi oe 
two or three Roman coins, whith she ssid] 
might have, iff pléased, for they were of mp 
value, and make the boy a trifling present, 
The coins were of Adriaan, one of the Valey. 
tinians, and Tetracus; the theatre wasthen. 
fure inost probably in use during the period 
of their reigns, and probably fell to-decay on 
the complete establishment of Christianity, 
The discovery of this theatre can leay 
little doubt, that Lillebonne is the Julia bong 
of Ptolemy and Antoninus,—a conjectug 
which had been before warranted by anej 
tradition, the direction of Roman roads, ay 
the discovery of coins, arts, and varing 
utensils in the neighbourhood. 

A notice of a similar kind occors a 
Paris, and we imagine, of a spot which 
escapes the observation of most English 
visitors. 

In (fle de lu Cité, (says the author) we 
must louk 

for the most ancient monuments of Paris, 
Within the island are the cathedral of Notre 
Dame, the Hotel Dieu, and Palais de Justice, 
all connected with the remotest ages of the 
monarchy: but still more venerable than 
these is the hall of Julian’s Thermal Palace, 
now a cooper’s work-shop,.in the Rue dele 
Harpe. It is fifty-six feet long, fifty-six 
wide, and forty feet high, counting from the 
present surface. It is lighted by an arched 
window, opposite to the entrance. The-roof 
is a vault Pf so solid a construction, thatit 
has for many years supported a small gar 
den with several feetof mould. The mate 
rials are brick-shaped stone, with 'paralld 
layers of réd tile at intervals of two or thre 
feet. Thete is a double range of cellarsor 
conduits beneath; but the edifice is 5 en- 
cumbered, that its design and arrangement 
must, in great measure, be guested i. 
Elsewhere, individuals would be found to 
redéem it from its degradation, ani preserve 
with respect the only vestige in Paris of the 


who delighted in its tranquillity, and the 
grave deportment of its inhabitants. 
Abstaining from any of the extracts, 
which the account of Poitiers, with ils 
ancient tombs (illustrated by wood-culs), 
and Saintes, with its interesting antigur 
ties, invite, we shall only occupy a little 
further room from the author's descrip 
tion of the celebrated religious establish- 
ment of La Trappe, which differs in 
many essentials from that of Mr, Fel 
lowes, analysed ‘in the Literary ‘Gazette, 
No. 79. It affords a fair specimen of 
‘Lieut, ‘Hall’s best manner. ; 
Having alighted at the auberge, I was d 
rected tu the door of the monastery; ¥ 
had, as far as I could distinguish in 
waning light, the appearance of a’ 
farm-house. I rang the bell; a monk pir 
sently opened the door, and : ba 
stranger, prostrated himself before ie: ® 








board, and emptying the contents: of. a 


demand of 'a- night's ‘hospitality, he te 
A phe by Teading tHe way to tite teecl 
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a courteous gesture of assent: here he 
bowed-himselfat my feet, (a ceremony 
ahore ‘embarrassing to ‘me than him,) 
and enquired if, while supper was preparing, 
I chose to ‘attend evening service, which 
was now beginning: on my assenting he 
conducted me into'a small chapel, near the 
altar of which a iy lamp threw a feeble 
ieht on the white habits ‘of the brethren, 
with their cowls drawn over their 
faces, were kneeling down in attitudes of 
deep humility and devotion: this was by far 
the most solemn part of the service; the 
faint breathing of their whispered orisons 
was alone audible; nor could I refrain, as I 
stood in a corner of the chapel, from regard- 
ing the unwonted scene with a feeling of 
almost solemn interest.—The beings thus 
ped around me, were so far removed 
Co all. ordinary pursuits, and habits of 
social existence; there wasso little similarity 
betwixt their destiny and mine; nay, there 
was so little of general human sympathy be- 
twixt us, that I found myself regarding them 
with almost as much curiosity and wonder 
as if they had been given back from the 
world of spirits, or had wandered into our 
ere from some distant planet—After 
having prayed some time in silener, they 
fose and chaunted the usual evening service, 
which'was concluded by their again kneel- 
ing in the same attitude of devotional medi- 
; after which, they glided ghost like 

from the chapel. Three persons had stood 
near me during the service, two of them 
men, seemingly ecclesiastics, the 

third a rustic; these, I afterwards under- 
stood, were novices, in their year of proba- 
~tiony the two former had sacl: wan, enthu- 
siastic countenances, as denoted the inward 
of constitutional melancholy; but my 

il in physiognomy afforded me no clue to 
the mental hallucination of the third, whose 
dull simplicity had been probably wrought 

n by the madness of others, or the con- 
Bion of example. 

From the chapel I was conducted to the 
reféctory, where. I found a table spread with 
fruit, vegetables, bread, cheese, butter, 
honey, and sweetmeats, good wine and cider, 
of which I was courteously prest to partake: 
the Hopitallier, who has the charge of en- 
tertaining strangers, apologised, that in con- 
_— of its being a meagre day, he could 

Ff me no better fare: an apology certainly 
superfluous, though I was no Trappiste. 

After supper I was shown into a neat 
chamber, ornamented with a few pictures of 
Saints, and a crucifix: the Hopitallier hav- 
ies Gooired to be informed of my wants, and 
‘the hour at which I wished to be called, 
‘bade ‘me a good night, and withdrew, As it 
‘was yet pra I took up a volume-of'the Be- 
‘Mads regulations, on which those of La 

‘Trappe ate modelled: one precept struck 
(Me; it directs the brethren of the order to 
ider-a particular friendship as more sin- 
‘fuland pernicious than the most deadly 
‘Hatred, by directing the affections from the 
‘Creator’ ‘to’ te amet With — = 
ina c has superstition subjugat 
a 4 gi pers juga 


» An the morging I was summoned to. the 
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refectory to partake of a breakfast, which 


even in Paris might have been called luxuri- 
ous: the ‘Hopitallier waited on' mein modest 


silence, yet the gentleman was seen through 
the monk. ‘On my’'plate I found a printed 
paper, containing an exposé of the principles 
and practice of th 
information of those who may be disposed 
to enter it. It was an odd commentary on 
an excellent breakfast, and not at all likely 
to prove relishing from the contrast; but 
there was an earnestness approaching to 
eloquence in the style of it, and something 
even sublime, in endeavouring to make pro- 
selytes by a recital of mortifications and suf- 
fering: it begins; ‘“* Whoever you he whom 
God inspires with the design of uniting 
yourself with us, to devote yourself to re- 
pentance, do not imagine, as the world com- 
monly persuades itself, that great strength 
and vigour of body are requisite for this pur- 
pose. No, great strength is certainly not 
requisite, since we constantly see among us, 
persons in very delicate health, persevering 
with ‘firmness ; but, with the help of grace, 
much courage, much humility, and much 
good-will, are requisite. Much courage, to 
support austerities; much humility, to re- 
nounce yourselfin every way; much goud- 
will, to surmount the obstacles and tempta- 
tions which will. perhaps divert you from 
your purpose.” It then proceeds to exem- 
plify the occasions which call for these se- 
veral virtues: as, I. Courage, to endure the 
austerities of the order, which are classed 
under nine heads. 1. The endurance of cold 
in winter, when the use of a fire is permitted 
but for a few moments at a time. 


by toil must not be drie 


and be 


order, drawn up for the 


2. Heat 
in summer, when the drops of sweat gathered 
dey a handkerchief, 

but only wiped from the brow with the hand. 
3. Early rising ; before half-past one in the 
—— on Sundays and ordinary festivals, 
ore midnight on great festivals. 

4. Never to lean against the wall while sit- 
ting, however fatrgued. 5. To make but 
one meal a day fur seven months of the 
year, and that to consist-of potatoes, herbs, 
or vegetables, without butter or.oil, and 
seasoned with salt and water: the bread to 
be brown, and the only drink water: this 
too not to be touched but on a signal given 












stantly bowed, and the eyes ¢ast dowt, in 
token of contrition. The wilhof the superior 
is to he regarded as the sole rule-of conduct, 
and all previous knowledge is to be laid 
aside and forgotten, while the mind assents 
with implicit submission to whatever bse se 
sented to it, whether of thought or: ‘ 
This state of self-negation seems indéed to 
be regarded as the perfection ef saintship, 
since, according to one of the fathers, “ ces- 
set voluntas propria, et non erit infernus;” 
“ but for self-will, there would be no bell,” 


III. Great good-will is essential, as may 
well be imagined, to bear all this, and de- 
feat the machinations of the devil, who is 
constantly strivingagainst such godly doings. 
A notice.is subjoined to this exposé, signi- 
fying that property is not required of those 
who present themselves for admission, 
though it would argue but :ittle zeal in those 
who have any not to offer it; besides, that 
in the present circumscribed condition of its 
revenues, the order has no means of support, 
but such as each member brings with him. 
Neither age nor education are obstacles to 
reception; but the unlettered, as well as 
those whom age or ill-health will not per- 
mit to undergo all the austerities of the 
order, are received upon a different footing ; 
the ignorant being made lay-brothers, while 
the weak or infirm are allowed some relaxa- 
tion with regard to fasting, and are per- 
mitted to wear linen. There is also a school 
attached to the monastery, for gratuitous 
education, in writing, cyphering, and Latin’; 
the scholars of which are boarded and lodged 
in the house, and.afiterwards either received 
into the order, or returned to the world. 
There is also a system of instruction fer 
those who can afford to pay forit, on the 
usual plan of colleges, with the addition of 
the modern languages, mathematics, &¢. 
After [ had finished an excellent meal, and 
looked over'this compendium of penance, 
the oe real conducted me through every 
part of the building. The walls are bare, 
and every article of furniture suitably sim- 
ple. Besides the refectory, dormitory, and 
library, there are several apartments used as 
workshops, in which tailors, shoe-makers, 
and book-binders, were silently pursuing 


by the superior. 6. To work fasting for five | their respective occupations. Their commuy- 


or six hours a day, or more, at laborious oc- 
cupations. 7. To sing in the choir, or pray 
more than seven hours every day; more 
than eleven on Sundays, and above twelve 
on great festivals. 8. Never to sleep but on 
boards, with a pillow of straw. 9. To reckon 
all this nothing; and every evening to 
make a prostration betore the cross, repeat 
the miserere, and entreat God's forgiveness 


for having done so little during the day 
and that little so ill. 


of the establishment. 


Every species of blame and even calumny i 





Even, if necessary, 
some retrenchment is to be made upon this 
wretched subsistence, the better to provide 
for those who may wish to become inmates 


If. Humility is to be carried to the ex- 
treme of a total annihilation of volition. 


to be endured without an attempt at defence, 
or even explanation: the head is to be con- 


nication with one another seemed to be 
almost wholly by signs; a few low words 
were now and then breathed, when any 
work or direction seemed abselutely to re- 
quire it, but otherwise the bowed figures of 
the brethren glided about, or performed their 
several tasks with a spectral stillness. After 
having surveyed the establishment within 
dovrs, I walked into the garden, and ad- 
jacent premises, The former is néatly kept, 
and serves for a church-yard, as well as 
garden, in which one grave is always open: 
about half-a-dozen more were marked by 
heaps of turf, and crosses at their heads, 
with the conventual names and ages of the 
deceased, and the dates of their deaths, sub- 
| scribed requiescat in pace. 





s| With these words we take leave of our 


author—but, perhaps, hé would rather 
be kept moving. 
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Aonian Hours ;.and other Poems. By 


J.-H. Wiffen.” London. 1819. 8vo.} 


‘pp: 167. 


“This. title-page throws us upon. our | 
Classics: it is a dangerous uame, for}. 


Aonia was afterwards. Baotia! Mr. 
Wiften, however, has a fair cliim to be 
considered one of the earlier population, 
when the Muses, thence called Aonides, 
were wont to frequent this favourite 
region. Yet it seems to us that if he 
has drank inspiration at the Grecian 
fountain-head, or at the still purer foun- 
tain of Nature, bis immediate Castalia 
is to be found in the poetry of Lord 


Byron. 


The Author, we understand, belongs 
to a sect not remarkable for having pro- 
dueed many eminent literary characters, 
or especially, Bards. But the Society of 
Friends has had and has its able writers 
both in science and belles lettres, and 
we are pleased to notice so accomplished 


a champion from its ranks, in the garb of 


simplicity, for the poet’s laureate crown. 
The wreath will not misbecome a broad 
brim; nor will the reader of a beautiful 
versification dislike it for being moved 
by the spirit. 

When we hint at the too palpable imi- 
tation of _Lord Byron by this young 
Author, “it is to the language alone that 
we allude: his thoughts flow in a very 
different channel, aud it would have 
been much in favour of. bis originality, 
had his style; been as free from similitude 
as his subject and ideas are.. The prin- 
cipal poem is‘entitled “ Aspley Wood,” 
aml addressed to the juvenile writer's 
enjoyment of that lovely scene, near 
Woburn ; he paints its beauties and his 
own feelings; he dwells on the innocent 
luxuries of landscape and imagination, 
and displays the impressions on an amia- 
ble and somewhat enthusiastic mind, of 
the scenes of his first local attachments. 

From, a performance of this kind it 
would bé'nseless. to select much by way 
of example. Its merits and defects are 
so nearly level throughout, that any half- 
dozen consecutive stanzas will furvish 
grounds for a perfect judgment on the 
whole: we shall therefore submit a few 
passages by aSortes Aoniz. 

Lightly envy I 
Tue cowled menk’s scapulaire or hermit’s 


gown ‘ 

Woven of sackcloth, and a hed of down 

T scorn as lightly; but on Nature’s breast, 

Mid flowers, and ferns, and freshness all her 

‘own 

And soft airs iving sweetness sweeter zest, 
O who coutd stight such charms, who shun so 
_ ‘puree rest! 
The far-extended prospect—ihe dim spire 





» Which bounds the blue horizon—white walls 
seen 
In glittering distance—wreathing from the 


fire 
Of pastoral huts ascending smoke—the 
sheen 
Of hamlets humming in the morn—the green 
And beautiful hue of youth on every flower, 
And herb where Spring’s betraying steps 


have been— 
The -bright leaves sparkling in a sunny 
shower, 
Music on every: bough, and life in every 
bower: 


The plover’s shrilly whistle—the quick call 

Of phezsants in their devious wanderings, 

The heifer lowing trom the distant stall, 

And sudden flutter of the wild bird’s wings, 

Invisible in passing—sunrise—springs 

Whose crystal! gushings momently engage 

The babble of an echo—these are things 

Too mean, or far too lovely for a Sage 

With whom delight is crime, aid solitude a 
cage. 
7 a - - 

There is another and a purer fount, 

There is a sweeter and a happier meed 

Than e’er was gathered on the Muse’s mount, 

A plant for sorrow and for pain decreed, 

Comfort the fruit—Religion is the seed. 

She calls us with mild voice, which to repel 

Must cause the wounds of sorrow still to 
bleed ; 

Obeyed—the waters of delight will swell 

From an unfailing spring. ‘‘Sweets to the 

sweet, farewell.” 

Ye that are weary of the world, come here 

And drink a Lethe to your cares—its stream 

Flows through these alleys silent, deep, and 


clear, 

Making the toil of human passions seem 

A restless vigil or a shifting dream. 

It is not in the stirring haunts of men 

That peace resides, the ever-pleasing theme 

Of our desire—her nest is in the ken 
Of some religious wood, or dim romantic glen. 

These extracts, though brief, fully 
elucidate Mr. Wiffen’s manner, and we 
shall not add to them by ot..er quotations 
of a didactic orlocal nature. An episode 
presents itself, but is. too long for our 
page ; and we can therefore only annex 
one of the lesser poems as a further de- 
monstration of the Author’s talent. 

THE LAST BUT ONE. 

As we walked with Zobéide, on the eve of the morrow 
which was to see her departure by the same path, she 
said—* T have many times trod this path, but this is the 
Last time—but One!” 

When the hues of delight make brighter 
Our hours, with a feeling pure, 

And the heaviest heart grows lighter, 
Misdeeming it long to endure ; 

If grief on our steps advances 
To sully the rays that shone, 

How. heavy the vain eye glances 
To welcome the Last—but One! 

In Love—when the breast e’en borrows 
From rapture a shade of grief 

Most like to a child whose sorrows 
Will quarrel with their relief ; 

Thongh each kiss in its farewell stingeth, 
And wisdom it were to shun ‘ 

The anguish to which the lip clingeth, 

How it lives on the Last—but One! 

In Grief—when remembrance lingers 
O’er all that she held most dear, 

‘ 
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And chides the unwelcome fingers 
Would brush from her lids one tear; , 
When drugged are the dregs of her chalj 
And her fountain hath ceased to run, 
With what self-tormenting malice, 
Will she drink the Last drop—but One! 
In Hope—when the warm heart beateth’ 
At the first light touch of love, 
And our vision the wizard cheateth 
With a bliss that seems from above ; 
Though the nightshade of dark denial 
Our flourishing dreanis o’errun, 
How madly we look to her dial, 
To seize the Last minute—but One. 
In Suspense—when the smile that fluttered 
On Joy’s vain cheek is set, 
And each accent the Fair Oue uttered 
Sounds winningly wooing yet ; 
How like to a Mermaid singing 
To a listening heart undone, 
Is fear with that sweet thought bringing 
Her Last chilling frown—but One! 
In Distress—when the wild waves whiten 
Around the tost ship they lash, 
When the black clouds momently lighten, 
And fast is the signal-flash ; 
To an ear at a distance from danger, 
How mournfully peals the gun! 
How a bosom that bleeds for the stranger 
Thrills o’er the. Last shriek—but One! 
When Pleasure—her light form muffies 
From the least rude wind that blows, 
Though ’tis only that Zephyr ruffles 
A billow—or bends a rose; 
As she crushes in cups the sweetness 
Of grapes that hang black-in the sun, 
How she feeds.on the praise of discreetness, 
In leaving the Last—but One! 
In Autumn—ere frosts quite wither 
The flower that loves the hill, 
When the thistle’s beard, hither and thither, 
Flies on at its own gay will; 
When sunbeams are brightest, though fewest, 
How far from our path we run, 
To crop but a harebell, the bluest— 
Because ’tis the Last—but One! 
In the magical pages of Byron, 
With what passionate voice we hang 
On the griefs which his being environ, 
And feel with him pang for pang; 
When with Manfred we wander, or Harold, ' 
And think the long tale but begun, 
Just ceasing the verse to be carolled, 
How we sigh o’er the Last—but One! 
But when Hesper began to glisten, 
Presaging the eve’s decline, 
And we might no longer listen 
To the magic of toves like thine ; 
And when thou, Zobéide, wert vanished 
We asked “ of the many that shone, 
Is there not one joy unbanished?” 
And an Echo replied—* Not One!” 


We ought to observe that the Author: 
appears to be too fond of affected names 
for a painter of British nature. Verduta, 
Ion, Alonzo, Ianthe, &c. have nothing 


8 


in them congenial to Aspley Wood or the 


neat village. of Wensdon. His other 
blemishes are generally diffuseness, and 
an occasional misapplication of epithet. 
A lady netting is told, “ dim shall bethe 
web thou weavest,” and a dim web s 
much too metaphorical! We have “ with 
alarming drum to beat a guilty knell: 





-|(p. 10.) This is the’ duty of a bell; and 
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that tolls it: but we will not increase 
the list of these errors ; one is sufficient 
gs a caveat. to a writer of Mr. Wiffen’s 
abilities.’ He must also beware of such 
direct plagiarisms as that of the Persian 
powing to’ the Sun, (S. xiv. Canto 1.) 
from Lord Byron, and that of the whole 
character of Alonzo from Beattie. Ver- 
bum sat. 
HIPPISLEY’S NARRATIVE. 
(Continued.) 
On landing at San Fernando, the au- 
thor, for the first time, meets Dolivar. 
General Bolivar is a mean-looking person, 
seemingly (though but thirty-eight) about 
filty years of age. He is about five feet six 
inches in height; thin, sallow complexion, 
leagthened visage, marked with every symp- 
tom. of anxiety, care, and, I could almost 
aid, despondency. He seemed also to have 
undergone great fatigue. His dark, and, 
according to report, brilliant eyes, were now 
dull and heavy, although I could give them 
credit fur possessing more fire and animation 
’ when his frame was less harassed. Black 
hair, loosely tied behind with a piece of 
riband, large mustachios, black handkerchief 
rouud his neck, blue great coat, and blue 
. trowsers, boots and spurs, completed his cos- 











tume, In my eyes he might have passed 
for any thing but the thing he really was. 
Across the chamber was suspended one of 
the Spanish hammocks, on which he occa- 


sionally sat, lolled, and swang, whilst con-. 


versing, and seldom remained in the same 
posture fortwo minutes together. After an 
interview of nearly an hour, I left the apart- 
ment, and his excellency did me the honour 
of attending me to the hall door, and bidding 
me adieu, The hall was filled with officers 
of his suite, and. three of his secretaries were 
writing at a table. I inquired for places 
where we could get refreshment, but there 
were none of the kind. Every house was 
open, but no symptoms of meat or drink, 
and the supreme chief kept no table. Affairs 
all around appeared, indeed, like a flight 
where neither order nor regularity were pre- 
setved: every one seemed anxious for him- 
sdf alone, some running one way, some 
another: all was confusion, terror, and dis- 
may. The miserable hovels, under the 
bame of houses, affurded scarcely any cover- 
ing for man or beast: they were all open in 
font, and the old and almost worn-out in- 
mates were wretchedly se.flering under the 
various evils of poverty, distress, and disease. 
So miserable a scene I had never before 
witnessed; and the horror I experienced on 
visiting the building set apart for an hos- 
pital, whither my poor countrymen must go 
if sick or wounded, was beyond expression. 
The unfortunate patriots who were inmates 
of this place sat or lay along the benches or 
ooring, waiting patiently the approach of 
} the medical attendants. Some held up the 
stump of an arm, shattered by a ball, or 

pped off with a sword; others lifted up a 
thigh, the leg belonging to which had suf- 
fered amputation by- a similar process; 
others lay bleeding to death, with shots 
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through several parts of their limbs or 
bodies: and my soul was sickened by be- 
holding some, who, having lost the scalp or 
upper part of the skull, exposed the action 
of the bare brain to view. Yet hardly a 
groan escaped from the poor miserable suf- 
erers, some of whom seemed to endure the 
agony they were undergoing with all the 
stoical indifference and resolution ascribed 
to their North American brethren, when 
put to the torture by their conquerors. The 
only cry that I heard was fur water: their 
moans were so low and inaudible in other 
cases, that nothing could be distinguished. 
The hospital at this time contained about a 
hundred and fifty people. Colonel Wilson, 
In consequence of his arrival two days be- 
fore me, was settled in quarters at the 
further extremity of the town; and to shew 
me, I presume, that he wished to be on 
friendly terms with me, he invited me to 
dine with him, which invitation [ accepted, 
in order that no difference existing between 
us should appear tu the native officer. At 
five o’clock we sat down to table, at which 
I also perceived tive of my officers, who had 
been invited; it was a mess dinner, and 
some light claret and some rum were pro- 
duced. Here we witnessed a guard taking 
some of the unfortunate prisouers to the 
spot for execution near the river, but my 
heart revolted at the idea of being a witness 
to the manner in which it was performed ; 
seme of the younger men of my regiment 
and some of the non-commissioned officers 
were there as spectators. 

Having extracted so largely from this 
work, we cannot enter into the mutiny 
and dispersion of the British troops at 
San Fernando, the return of Col. Hip- 
pisley, with a moiety of his force, to 
Angustura, whither Bolivar retreated, nor 
his ensuing rupture with that comman- 
der, on his refusing to fulfil Mr. Mendez’s 
engagements, or do justice to the allies 
who had embarked on the faith of these 
stipulations. ‘The subjoined account of 
the Patriot troops at San Fernando, 
however, is too interesting to be omitted. 

Sedenvu’s cavalry were composed of all 
sorts and sizes, from the man to the boy; 
from the horse to the mule. Some of the 
troopers with saddles, very many of them 
without; some with bits, leather head-stalls 
and reins; others with rope-lines, with a 
bight of the rope plaeed over the tongue of 
the horse as a bit; some with old pistols 
hung over the saddle-bow, I cannot call it 
the pommel, either incased in tiger-skin or 
ox-hide holster pipes, or hanging by a thong 
of hide on each side. As for the troopers 
themselves, they were from thirteen to 
thirty-six or forty years of age—black, 
brown, sallow-complexion, according tu the 
casts of their parents. The adults wore 


large mustachios, and short hair, either 
woolly or black, according to climate ordes- 
cent. They had a ferocious, savage look, 
which the regimentals they appeared in did 
not tend to humanize or improve. Mounted 
on miserable, half-starved, jaded beasts, 
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whether horse’ or mule, some withédut 
trowsers, small-clothes, or any covering ex- 
cept a bandage of blue cloth or cotton round 
their loins, the end of which passing be- 
tween their legs, fastened to the girth round 
the waist; others with trowsers, but without 
stockings, boots, or shoes, and a spur gene- 
rally gracing the heel on one side; and 
some wearing a kind of sandal made of 
hide, with the hairy side outward. In their 
left hand they hold the reins, and in their 
right a pole from eight to ten teet in length, 
with an iron spear, very sharp at the poirt 
and sides, and rather flat; in shape like our 
serjeant’s halbert. A blanket of about a 
yard square, with a hole, or rather slit, cut 
in the centre, through which the wearer 
thrusts his head, falls on each side of his 
shoulders, thus covering his body, and leav- 
ing his bare arms at perfect liberty to ma- 
nage his horse, or mule, and lance. Some- 
times an old musket (the barrel of which 
has been shortened twelve inches) forms his 
carbine; and with a large sabre, or hanget, 
or cut-and-thrust, or even a small sword, 
hanging by a leather thong to his side, td- 
gether with either a felt hat, a tiger skin or 
hide cap, on his head, with a white feather, 
or even a piece of white rag, stuck into it, 
these troopers of the legion of Sedeno appear 
complete, and ready for action, 
My picture is a perfect transcript from the 
original, and by no means too highl 
coloured ; but let it not he supposed that 
would attempt to detract one iota from their 
courage as men against an enemy in the 
field. They are brave to a fault: they want 
only judgment and discretion, and officers of 
information and experience to lead them. 
Paez’s cavalry are much superior in point 
of dress, appearance, and good condition of 
their horses; yet I do not wish it to be un- 
derstood that they are uniformly clothed. 
There are none of them so naked as many 
of Sedeno’s legion ; but they consist of some 
without boots, shoes, or any body covering, 
except their blanket, which is the yee. | 
appendage to the general uniform. They all 
wear trowsers, or something in the shape of 
breeches or loose drawers, and their arms 
are similar to the other corps of cavalry. 
Many of Paez’s men are clothed in the 
spoils taken from the enemy; and thus are 
seen men in helmets bound with brass antl 
plated metal ; large sabres with silver hilts; 
saddles and bridles ornamented with silver 
tips and buckles. I actually saw one horse- 
man whose stirrups were made of the same 
precious metal. Many anecdotes are told 
relative to Paez, and vouched for as being 
authentic. Indeed several of our country- 
men were witnesses to his exploits. Though 
almost a general of hisown ar e 
is too powerful for even Bolivar to dispute 
his rank, which he has therefore fully ac- 
knowledged. Paez is self-taught, and sprang 
up all of a sudden, from nothing, during the 
revolution,. before which he ‘was hardly 
heard of. When it broke out, he was soon 
found at the head of a numerous body, 
avowedly for the purpose of aiding the cause 
of the republic. His courage, intrepidity, 
repeated successes, and the numbers of his 




















quickness of hi car prge pts, the rapidity 
“with. which he z sued the | ying enemy, 
he personal eels ta which he had been 
and the conquests he had made, 
collectively and individually, rendered 
“him the admiration of his adherents, and 
the dread of his enemies,. into whom his 
very name struck terror as they advanced to 
the plains and savannahs to encounter him. 
His followers, too, were all so many Paezes, 
looking up to their general as a superior 
‘being, to whose mandate upwards of four 
thousand brave men paid implicit obedience. 
On the parade, or in the field, Paez was their 
neral and supreme. In the hours of rest 
= the fatigues of a long and rapid march, 
or from conquest over the adversary, and 
the retaliation rigidly executed, Paez would 
be seen daucing with his people, in the ring 
formed for that purpose, smoking with them, 
drinking trom the same cup, and lighting 
the fresh segar from the one in the mouth 
of his brother soldier. 
‘” Qn intelligence (for he kept his videttes 
‘on the alert, and never was surprised on his 
post) of the approach of the enemy, the 
words, “ Come away, my brave boys!” 
‘uttered in Spanish, was sufficient: in a few 
‘malnutes all were ready, and, with this hero 
‘at their head, they were invincible ; and it 
is. asserted that Paez never lost a battle 
wherein he commanded, though under the 
orders of Bolivar he had ere Robten. 
* “General Paez is uncommonly active. He 
‘will, for amusement, as he did before some 
ish officers, single out a wild bull from 
theherd of cattle, and ride him down, pass 
‘his lance through, and thus slay him; or 
eller. Hp to the animal's rear, and grasping 

e tail firmly in his hand, twist it so sud- 
denly and so strongly as to throw the beast 
‘on his side, when, if some of his followers 
‘do not come up at the moment to pierce 
him, he will, by a cut of his sabre, ham- 
string and leave him, until the arrival of his 
peste poe the finishing stroke to life, and 
the flesh is prepared for cooking. 

At ‘the action of Ortiz, in April, 1818, 
‘Paez, with his cavalry, were engaged, and 
‘had made several successful charges against 
‘the enemy, who, though inferior in numbers, 
was far superior to Bolivar in discipline and 
generalship; but the general-in-chief had 
So puzzled matters, and so confounded the 
line; that the infantry were beaten, and 
nearly destroyed, before Bolivar could col- 
lect himself, which extorted some sharp re- 
bukes from Paez to the chief in person. 


Paez covered the retreat, at Bolivar’s re- 
quest, and one or two charges secured the 
remnant of the infantry from annihilation. 
After the last of these charges, which he 
led himself, he retired on one side, and 

ing dismounted, was seized with a fit 
(something of the hysterical kind), and lay 
on the foaming at the mouth. Colo- 
nel English, who related the circumstance 
to me, was present. He went up to Paez, 
though some of his people warned him b 


t 


be. well,” said they; “he is often so, 


PO means to disturb the general: “ he will 
ad pone-of us dare.to touch him until per- 


‘and. 









ectly recovered.” Colonel English, hew- 
ever, approached, and having sprinkled 
some water in bis face, and forced a little 
down his.throat, he speedily recovered; and 
coming. to his recollection, thanked bim 
cordially, sdying he was a little overcome by 
the day’s fatigue, having with his own lance, 
and with his own arm, killed thirty-nine of 
the enemy, and been taken ill whilst running 
the fortieth through the body. The bloody 
lance lay by his side, and he presented it to 
Colonel English, as a memento of his friend- 
ship and affection. Paez svon recovered, 
and joined his legion; and when Colonel 
English departed, he presented him with 
three very fine horses from his own stud, 

I shail trespass on my reader’s attention a 
few minutes more, whilst I relate another 
anecdote of this man. Since the refusal of 
General Morillo to give quarter, he has 
never been known to spare the life of a 
prisoner. Yet, at the battle of Calaboza, 
having been successful in one or two 
charges, by which he forced the royalists to 
retreat, he was in the height of good hu- 
mour, and an officer who had been taken by 
his men was brought to him—he was 
mounted. The general asked him a few 
questions, and then directed his man of busi- 
ness to do his duty. The Spanish officer 
begged hard for life. ‘ Well,” says Paez, 
“ ride to yonder tree,” pointing to one some 
distance off, “ and when you get there, 
escape as fast as you can, and take care I do 
not come up with you!” The officer obeyed, 
and when he arrived at the tree, casting one 

lance behind. him, commenced his race. 

aez pursued, and soon overtook him, and 
was in the act of putting bis lance through 
his body. The royalist, with some presence 
of mind, said, “ General Paez is too noble 
to take an advantage. My horse was tired, 
and could not gallop; but if you, general, 
will give me your horse, and the same 
liberty, I think I could save my life.” “Done !” 
answered Paez, and immediately the Spani- 
ard was mounted on his horse. The distance 
was again pointed out; the officer rode to 
the spot, and started afresh. Paez, in the 
mean time, had mounted the jaded royalist 
charger. He started also, and gained ground, 
and in about two miles actually came up 
with the unfortunate Spaniard, who fell be- 
‘neath the point of the insurgent general’s 
spear. The race was witnessed by hundreds, 
and the air was soon filled with the shouts 
of applause bestowed on the intrepid and 
sanguinary, Paez. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
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ROSCOE. 
—— In the service of mankind to be 
A guardian god helow;;. still to employ 
The mind’s brave ardour in heroic aims, 
Such as may raise us o’er the grovelling herd, 
And make us shine for ever—that is life. 











Thomson. 
One of the first places to which a stranger is 
’ 





fakes bree ee eae, 















established on a liberal’ uiid judicious pi,” 
contains a good library and spacious 
room, and 1s the great literary resort of 
place. Go there at what hour you. may you 
are sure to find it filled with grave. i 
personages, deeply absorbed in the study 
of newspapers. 

As I was once visiting this haunt of jl, 
learned, my attention was attracted ig 4 
person just entering the room. He wag. 
vanced in life, tall, and of a form that mighy 
once have been commanding, but it Was 3 
little bowed by time—perhaps by care, jj 
had a noble Roman style of countenance: ; 
head that-would have pleased a painter: ay 
though some slight furrows on his yy 
showed that wasting thought had been bry 
there, yet his eye still beamed with thet 
of a prophetic soul. There was somethj 
in his whole appearance that indicated ; 
being of a superior order from the bug 
race around him.* I inquired his name, 
was informed that it was Roscoe. I rey 
back with an involuntary feeling of venen. 
tion. This, then, was an author of celebrity 
this was one of those men, whose voice 
have gone furth to the end of the eatth; 
with whose minds I have commoned: even 
in the solitudes of America. Accustomel, 
as we are in our native cuuntry, to koow 
European writers only by their works, ve 
cannot conceive of them as of other 
engrossed by trivial or sordid pursuits, ani 
jostling with the crowd of common mindsi 
the dusty paths of life. They pass befor 
our imaginations like superior beings, radiay 
with the emanations of their own genius, 
and surrounded’ by ahalo of literary gtory; 

To find the elegant historian of the Medic 
therefore, mingling among the busy sonsif 
traffic, at first shocked my poetical ideas; 
but itis from the very circumstances and 
situation in which he has been: placed, that 
Mr. Roscoe derives his highest daim to 
admiration. It is interesting to noticehow 
some minds seem almost to create then- 
selves ; springing up under every disadvar 
tage, and working their solitary but irresist- 
ble way through a_ thousand obstacles 
Nature seems to delight in disappointing th 
cherishing assiduities of art, with which 
would rear legitimate dulness to maturity, 
and to glory in the vigour and luxuriauced 
her chance productions, She scatters the 
seeds of genius to the winds, and though 
some may perish among the stony places 
the world, and some be choked by the thors 
and brambles of early adversity, yet other 
will now and then strike root even in th 
clefts of the rock, struggle bravely is 
sunshine, and spread over their sterile: 
place all the beauties of vegetation. 

Such has been the case with Mr. Rosen 
Born in a situation apparently ungeuial 
the growth of literary talent; in the wy 
ee of trade; bine fortutt, 

mily connexion, or patro ; Self-promp 
ed, self-sustained, aad aioe elf age 
has conquered every obstacle, achieved is 

* Our friend Crayon wants keeping here 
has jus¢ described the company as learned an 
studious.—Ep, 











































wow 40 eminenic having becomre one of 
ae irmaments of eae has turnéd the’ 
force of bis talents and influence to 
; and embellish his native town. 

" Indeed, it is this last trait in his character 
which bas given him the greatest interest in 
my eyes. and induced me particularly to 
t him out to my countrymen. Eminent 
gs are his literary merits, he ‘is but one 
emong the many distinguished authors of 
this intellectual nation. They, however, 
jive but in ‘general for their own fame, or 
theirown pleasures. Their ae history, 
resents no lesson to the world, or, perhaps, 
a humiliating one of human frailty and im-' 
consistency. At best, they are prone to 
steal away from the bustle and common- 
e of busy existence; to indulge in the 
glfishness of lettered ease; and revel in 

«eres of nrental, but exclusive, enjoyment. 
Mr.'Roscoe, on the contrary, has claimed 
gone of the accorded privileges of talent. 
He has shut himself up in no garden of 
thought, or elysium Of fancy ; but has gone 
forth into the highways and one ye 
@life; he has planted bowers by the way 
side, for the ‘refreshment of the pilgrim and: 
the sojourner, and has established pure’ 
fomotains where the labouring man ‘may 
tumaside from the dust and heat of the 
dayjand drink of the living streams of know- 
dee. There is -a “* daily beauty in his 
fife,”on which mankind may meditate and 
grow better. It exhibits no lofty and almost 
aseless, because inimitable, example of‘ex- 
cellence; ‘but presents a picture of active, 
‘yet simple and imitable virtues, which are 
‘within évery man’s reach, but which few men 
‘exercise, or this world would be a paradise. 
But his private life is peculiarly worthy 
the attention of the citizen of our young and 
busy:country, where literature and the ele- 
‘pant arts must grow up side by side with the 
coarserplants of daily necessity; and must 
depend for their culture, not on the exclu- 
‘sive devotion of time and wealth, or the 
‘quickeding rays of titled patronage, but on 
‘hours anttseasuns snatched from the pursuit 
‘of worldly interests, by intelligent and public- 

ppirited individuals. ; 
He has shown how much may be done, in 
hours of leisure, by one master spirit, for a 
and how completely it can give itsown 
bes to surrounding obyects. Like his 
‘own Lorenzo de Medici, on whom he seems 
to have fixed his eye, as on a pure model of 
@itiquity, he has woven the history of his 
life with the histury of his native town, and 
tade the foundations of its fame the monu- 
tents of its virtues. Wherever you go, in 
Liverpool, you perceive traces of his footsteps 
in all that is elegant and liberal. He found 
the tide of ‘wealth flowing merely in ‘the 
‘Channels ‘of traffic; be has diverted from it 
‘WMvigorating tills to refresh the gardens of 
fakife. By his own example and constant 
exertions, he has ‘brought into effect that 
union of commerce and the intellectual 
s, sv eloquently recommended in one 
“his futest writings ;* and has practically 
‘Piived how beautifully they may be brought 








to harmonize, and to benefit each other. 
The noble institutions for literary and scien- 
tific purposes, which reflect such credit on 
Liverpool, and are giving such an impulse to, 
the public mind, have been mostly originated, 
and all effectively promoted, by Mr. Roscoe: 
and when we consider the rapidly increas- 
ing opulence and magnitude of that town, 
which promises to vie in commercial im- 
portance with the metropolis, it will be per- 
ceived that in awakening an ambition of 
mental improvement among its inhabitants, 
he has effected a great benefit'to the cause of 
British literature. 

In America we only know Mr. Roscoe as 
the author—in Liverpool he is spoken of as 
the banker; and I was told of his being un- 
fortunate in business. I could not pity him, 
as I heard some rich men do. I considered 
him far above the reach of my pity. Those 
who live only for the world, and in the world, 
may be cast down by the frowns ofativersity ; 
but a man like Roscoe is not to be over- 
come by the mutations of fortune. They do 
but drive him in upon the resources of his | 
uwn mind, to the superior society of his own | 
thoughts, which: the best of men are apt 
sometimes to neglect, and to roam abroad in 
search of Jess worthy associates. He is in- 
dependent of the world around him. ‘He 
lives with antiquity and with posterity ; 
with antiquity, in the sweet communion of 
studious retirement ; and ‘with posterity, in 
the generous aspirings after future renown. 








dinar 
The solitude of such a mind is its state of cee ft: honour it as. a.mir 


highest enjoyment. 





milkon for her portion, will certainly beat 
tained.* I ony tah of her rv 
voice, or her performance, which ‘have ‘ 
discussed so often both in conversation ‘and 
writing, that the subject is worn owt. I -will 
rather speak of heramiable personal ’ 

ties. Goodness of heart, and beneficencr, 
are two brilliant features in‘her character ; 
but she is hasty and passionate m a | 
which seems very extradrdinary to us thore 
phlegmatic mhbabitants of ‘the North. ‘Wil 
these tuo who were formerly uainted 
with her here, have been surprised "to see 
how her natural liberality is restrained b 
the desire of making up the sum requi 
Thus fur instance she reserved for herself 
200 luuis-d’ors from the receipts of threconcert 
which she gave for the benefit of the ‘poor, 
thorgh on former uctasions ‘she was wort to 
leave the whole som ‘to the ‘poor, withont 
any deduction. ‘Of her ‘talent she has avety 
high opinion, and a peculiar idea, which She 
expresses with a naiveté that-very well be- 


comes her. You may perhaps recollect that 


when she was here for the first time, three 
years ago, M. Schwenke the chief .nausician 
of the city, (here called Music Dj 
openly came forward as her opponent, a 
criticised her vocal performance pe - 
sparing severity. Happening to § ° 
him, during her ssegastiads, ton called:him 
for this reason a blasphemer (un impie), for 
when God has given to a mortal, so exteaer- 
a talent as her’s, people ought 40 ep- 
i and it was 


Tt is then ‘visited by| asin to depreciate such a gift.of heaven +-~ 


those elevated meditations which are the! She lives in a princely style, and pg 


proper aliment of noble souls, and are like 
manna, sent from heaven, in the wilderness 
of this world. 

While my feelings were ‘yet alive on the 
subject, it was my fortune to light on further 
traces of Mr. Roscoe. I was riding out with 
a gentleman, to view the environs of Liver- 

1, when he turned off, through a gate, 
into some ornamented grounds. After riding 
a short distance, we came to a spacious 
mansion of-freestone, built in the Grecian 
style. It was not in the purest taste; yet it 
had an air of elegance, and the situation was 
delightful. <A fine lawn sloped away from 
it, studded with clumps of trees, so disposed 
as tu break a soft fertile country into a 
variety of landscapes. The Mersey was seen 
winding, a broad quiet sheet of water, 
through an‘expanse of green meadow-land, 
while the Welsh mountains, blending with 
clouds, and melting into distance, bordered 
the horizon. 

This was Roscoe’s favourite residence 
during the days of his prosperity. It had 
been the seat of elegant hospitality and 
literary retirement. The house was now 
sitent and deserted. 





MADAME CATALANI'IN HAMBURG. 
(Extract of a Letter.) 

You have learnt from the newspapers that 
we have again had the pleasure of seeing 
Madame Catalani among us. This is pro- 
bably ‘tire last professional:tour that ‘she will 





ik Aikisew on the opening of the Liverpool 











may be able to give each of her daughtersa 


make, as the object of it, which is to adda 
tnillion ‘anda half to ther fortune, ‘that ishe 


and dress correspond. She is no 

beautiful ; but her noble-carriage, the wege- 
larity of her Roman features, anf the sen- 
sible expression of -her countenance, still 
entitle her, though her youth is past, to be 
called a fine woman. Her voice has lost 
part of its powers. She attributes this to 
the waters of Carlsbad, -as ‘since ‘she was 
there she easily and ‘frequently becomes 
hoarse, and has lost the certainty whichshe 
formerly possessed, of performing whatever 
she desired ‘to execute, But she hopes éhat 
sea-bathing at Doberan, whither.she is gone 
by way of Lubeck and Schwerin, will de of. 
great advantage to her health asid adiee. 
May this hope be fulfilled. ; 


ARTS AND SCIENCES, ’ 





IMPERIAL TRA. 

Much has been said in the-foreign dau» 
nals respecting the Imperial Tea ¢ a 
thea Sinensis) which was. sent ‘by the Ben - 
peror of China to the Emperor-of’Russia. 
The following are a-few particulars con- 
cerning this plant which is re ‘for 
its fine flavour. 

The renopoma which has teen ‘fur.some 
time cultivated with the greatest secreey 
in Russia in the Imperial ‘botanical gar- 
den, was brought ‘to ‘Franee ‘in’ - 
1817, by.M. Howa, a Russian’ botanist, who 
was then travelling ‘at the expense of ‘the 





* The-writer-does ‘not mention wh: 
ateney he means ; if writing ‘from 
henieans Mares banto “aition’ milke'a 
80,000 sterling !!—Ep. 























Russian, government. 


to. table, in or 


and stomachic in the highest degree. 


. For the propagation of the. zenopoma it 
is merely necessary to cut off the snyall 
lateral. branches, after the wood has ac- 
quired some degree of consistency by about 
a. year’s vegetation, and to plant them in 
a shady situation. At the expiration of a 
year the leaves will be fit for use. During 
the winter the plants must be taken out 
of the, ground.and placed in pots, that they 
removed into an orangery or green- 
house of mild temperature, to protect them 


may be 


from the frost. 





Borany.—A French Journal mentions 
that the Botanical Garden of Grenoble at 
present contains a sort of vegetable pheno- 
ménon well worthy to excite the curiosity 
and attention of the friends of natural his- 

:—A ligneous plant of the species call- 
ed by Linnezus, Yucca Druconis, is now in 
full blossom. The Yucca, after a vast deal 
of ‘care and attention, once appeared in 
bloom at the Jardin du Roj.in Paris; aud 
iF seaghteen. years against 

the-unfavourable climate before it bluomed 
at Grenoble. Its blossom consists of a 
- cluster of white flowers, in form resembling 


it ‘contended 


tulips. 


... THE: LITERARY GAZETTE, 
It is. said to be the 
tea commonly. used by. the. Emperor of 
China and the Mandarins. | 

In France the plant has already grown to 
the height of two or three feet. The best 
mode o preparing it is, to bring the plant 

er that the leaves may 
be plucked off.and infused in the tea-pot, 


while they are quite fresh. The infusion 
thus prepared is declared to-be balsamic 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
[By Correspondents.] 
SONNET TO A FRIEND. 





“Think not my heart is yet quite cold and dead, 
Tho’ caneten foes haye striven to set the 


blood 
That eye about my tenement’s abode, 
And es me as a maid ‘unhusbanded :— 


© there’s a power that chains me down so 
close ‘ 


' To poesy! mine eyelids oft are dew'd, 
Like leaves that bear a Winter’s solitude, 
And bud afresh in Spring with budded rose: 
Yousknow the lark’s airs gravitating high 
Are dear to me! the sigh 


Of sheep, the sunset, eve, the starry sky, 


And then while night’s primeval hours ap- 
oo 
‘Thy friendship and my love and children 


dear. Maria. 





Should the Editor think the above trifle de- 
serving of a corner in the Literary Gazette, 


he will much oblige the authoress by its inser- 
tion.* ; 
._« ., THE SEASONS, A HYMN. 
Oft have I seen the laughing Spring, 
Shed her rich blessings o’er.the earth, 
While born beneath her fragrant wing, 
Sprung Beauty forth, and Love, and Mirth. 


* We cannot resist such an appeal from a 
‘lady: the “tenement’s abode’ determined us. 
, ; _., Ba. 








t of specklike goat 
Hung on the tipsy wood, and the white cote 


enquiring eye. 


dien. 
over his flock. There is all the master in 
his air, yet fondness shines across assumed 
severity, of which there is not an iota more 
than eg for keeping 

drill, e 

ness of the castle; the chief government 
being divided betwixt the elderly couple. 
Therefore has Annie a little step above the 
rest; whilst wee Johnny is a little the more 
indulged on account of his being the last 
born, and the increase of children having 
ended with him. . 


But Spring soon fled, and Summer then 
Her genial heats diffused around, 

And Nature’s wildest, roughest glen, 
Was by her hand with verdure crown’d. 

Sweet Summer too, alas! was doom’d 
To quit the rich and smiling plain, 

For while in fraitfulness. she bloom’d, 
Autumn began her glorious reign. 


But Autumn’s sun scon ceas’d to burn, 
And clouds which roll’d athwart the sky, 
Declar’d that Winter, and his urn 
in viewless icy car was nigh. 


When Winter came, the gorgeous sun 
Turn’d pale, and seem’d to wait bis doom, 
And aii that late so radiant shone, 
Now sunk in Winter's joyless tomb. 


Thus blooming is life’s early spring, 
For Nature on each path hath shed, 
Her smiles, and Pleasure seeks to fling 
Her garlands round each youthful head. 


My spring has fled, and Summer now 
Rich o’er my youthful cheeks doth breathe, 
And soon to deck this gladsome brow, 
Autumn her holiest sweets will wreathe. 


Yet ere dim Winter's gloomy birth, 
Or age destroys this cheek of bloom, 
Oh, I may press my mother earth, 
And quit this vain world for the tomb. 
Then let me, Lord, at whose command, 
Summer and Spring and Winter roll, 
Praise while I’ve life th’ Almighty hand, 
That spans the world from Pole to Pole. 
At morning’s light—Lord of all space, 
I'll praise ‘Thee—and at close of ev’n; 
Then lend me, Lord, some ray of grace, 
To light my trembling steps to heaven. 
Derby. R. R. 
——— 
THE HERMIT IN LONDON, 
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THE SCOT’S FIRE-SIDE. NEW YEAR. 

And now six and thirty cousins have been 
embraced; cards of congratulation have 
been exchanged; all the dependents have 
received some token of kindness; and the 
ere family is assembled round the 

re. 

The mother looks proudly on her many 
bairns, thinking at least that she has quan- 
tity if not quality in her family; but she 
has room in her heart for all of them. The 
husband has a care-worn face, lit up by a 
smile, a placid forehead, but a very keen 
He knows how to make 
himself baith loved and feared by his chil- 
He looks like an anxious shepherd 


up the family 
de 


The eldest daughter is deputy gover- 





Barring, however, the little weight which 


greatey confidence throws into the scale in. 





favour of the elder, and 2 little Jeani o 
the child of this honest. couple's old ap 
there is no undue favour or affection showg 
to any of the children. . The father casts hj 
parental eye over them, “hegh! beght 
cries he, thinking what a fight he has bag 
to bring up such a family. ‘ 

Now Annie has been attending to: pies 
custards, and tarts; she has cast an eye over 
the cook’s concerns; the turkey, she thinks 
will he roasted to a turn; and her own cop. 
fectionary, she expects, will be praised to the 
skies. She has been drilling the aukwan 
highland fvot-boy, in order that he shoulj 
make the best appearance in his new liver, 
and wait like @ town flunkey, and in ordy 
that the family may not be atironted befy, 
their rich vousin the general, just come from 
India, with plenty o’ siller, and in whog 
eyes (some how or other), she wishes y 
have merit. ’Tis a pity that Aunie is wm. 
ing a little old, fur Annie would mak’ a diy 
creet wile, 

Jane has just come in from her mornin 
round. She salutes her father, who looks 
with much affection on her. . She is. nut gp 
handsume as Margaret; but then, she. has 
much more to say for hersel: she has a deal 
o’ mither wit, and a pretty arch way of tel 
ing her story. 

ow all the family are. assembled;. the 
general is announced; and tive dinner ci 
1s formed. The fatier looks round with g 
self-approving smile, and counts, in silence, 
his bairns—uno less than twelve. . Hegh, 
hegh! but Sandie and Donald, and Andrey 
are not there. This costs a sigh.— But Sap 
die is fighting his country’s ‘Battles in the 
east, seal expects to he included in the next 
brevet; and Donald, who is a strapping fel- 
low, is fighting by his side; and their pation 
Lord —-— has promised not to lose sightof 
him until he gets a company.—Pvor An- 
drew died like a hero at Waterloo, Wel, 
’twas better to have a glorious sun, andy 
give him to the state, than to haveatly 
graceful one and have him preserved as 
stain on his family. This reflection cheers 
him, and chases the coming tear. He has 
no blot in his escutcheon. 

The bottle circulates briskly; and, with 
it, the jest. The female tongues are nut 
paralized, but run as if no anti-attritiun were 
necessary to their main spring.—And now 
the females have left the table. Papa tells 
his male companions “how he has seen the 
day,” and what success he has had iw war 
and in love; but he takes care to name the 
latter to the old general in a semitone, lest 


be scandalized. And then he praises the 
gvod quatities of his daughters, and siucerely 
wishes them married. None of them, how- 
ever, are off his hands, but Ellen, who has 
made a good match. The laird 9’ Glen Ba 
gle seems to have a fancy for Betsey; but 
he’s very long in declaring himself. 

Now reels are announced. ‘There ae 
three-score assembled. Behold the jealuu 
sies of the girls abuut getting cousin Chait 
ley the captain, and Gncle John the rich 
writer for partners! Now such frisking and 





bounding, such nimble footing and .agle 
attitudes, such dancing at and snapping of 














his cousin should overhear him, or his boys” 
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fingers (amongst the men), that you would 
think their very hearts were in their feet. 
Ttie reel may be thought’a very simple 
jece of business; but it’s no such thing; 
there is a. vast deal of exertion, female flirt- 
ing, exhibition of strength and activity, and 
even a complete national character in ‘this 
national dance. 

-Suffige’ it to say on this occasion, that 
igalous looks and partial preferences were 
shewn'in the reel, which occasioned sleep- 
less moments ‘and aching. bosoms,—which, 
for a passing moment, caused dry answers 
and cold looks betwixt relatives; but all was 
soou right. A rival easily perceived the in- 
creased interest which fair Susan discovered 
in setting to the captain; and a neglected 
lovely one was awate that the laird doubled 
inactivity and in enterprize, when dancing 
opposite cousin Betty, The lawyer seemed 
to-have an eye toa rich aunt, and danced 
languidly with all the others; and the eldest 
daughter was fearful and anxious that the 

jeral should acquit himself decently. 

The head of the house, nerved with good 
portand Madeira, and elated with a glass of 
peatreekit, rose like the oak in the forest, in 
the pride and fullness of his branches, and 
took out the faithful partner of thirty years. 
Attention—was the word. Faither and mo- 
ther sailed; rather than danced through the 
reel, * Faither’s head got light with whiskey 
and innocent and honourable remembrance 
of the days of Jang syne. But, if the head 
were. light, the foot betrayed its director, 
andthe aged sinew forgot its usual elasti- 
city. Some stood clear; and, on more than 
ane giddy countenance, the titter of derision 
tried to steal; but a grave look .from a Sis- 
ter,a fond and dutiful reflection, punished 
the wanton ly and eye, and gave a transi- 
tory pang to the bosom, whispering, at the 
same time, in the ear, “ what a good father 
he has heen to thee! what an upright man! 
how beloved! how respected! how honest! 
how venerable! What will these charms— 
these feet—these ankles of thine be at sixty- 
six?” Truth triumphed, and a beam of joy, 
enriched by dutiful affection, shone in every 
face as it met the father’s of the famuly, 
whilst encreased rapidity of pulse vibrated 
inhis children’s veins as they turned their 
friend and father. - 

The dance is o’er.—The auld general pro- 
posed kissing of partners; but he was of the 
ud school; the custom is obsolete. The 
girls said that the very idea was hor—ri—ble. 

The supper succeeded; Jane sung very 
Mthetieally ; and every thing promised the 
perpetuation of the family; since the gené- 
mal is to take Annie, Jane is to get the cap- 
tinyand the laird and lawyer have both 
made proposals. 

Tue Hermit tn Lonvon. 
“NB: If this picture is not drawn at the mo- 
ment by the Hermit in London, it is finished 
ftom recollections. 


PERSONAL SAFETY IN ITALY. 
(Extract of a Letter from an English Traveller in 
that Country. ) 
Tam in one of the most populous cities in 
¥; a@-young lady, whom I accompany 
from a party, saysto me, “ go back the 
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same way; do not cross over at the end of 
the street; that isa lonely place.” I travel 
from Milan to Pavia to see the celebrated 
Scarpa. I fix the time of my departure at 
five o’clock : it is two hours before sunrise: 
my driver very coolly refuses to put his 
horses to the carriage. At first I could not 
comprehend this ‘absurdity, but at last I 
understand that he is afraid of being 
plundered by the way. Larrive at Lucca; a 
crowd of people stopping the road, I asked 
the cause. A man coming from vespers 
had just been murdered, being stabbed with 
a dagger in three places: when the mur- 
derer struck his victim, he exclaimed, “ at 
length the French gens-d’armes are gone, 
who have stuod in my way these three 
years!” and he went off with the bloody 
knife in his hand. I come to Genoa. “ It 
is strange,” said the chief magistrate to me ; 
“ two and thirty French gens-d’armes main- 
tained the public security; now we have 
two hundred and fifty of our own people, 
and murders are everywhere committed.”— 
I go to the opera: as I return home I see 
that every body is on his guard. The young 
men have thick sticks, all walk in the mid- 
dle of the street; and bound in a half circle 
round the corners. Inthe pit people affect 
to say aloud that they never carry money 
about them. While I was in garrison at 
Novarra, I observed two things; that 
treasures were often found in the. country, 
which had been concealed by robbers who 
had been overtaken by death before they 
could discover them to their comrades : and 
that people when attacked in the city by 
robbers took care not to call out thieves ! in 
which case nobody would have come to 
their help: but fire! Prudent people are 
deeply impressed with these dangers. Tra- 
vellers always form caravans, or take an 
escort. The absurd proportion of conver- 
sation which is occupied by the robbers, 
arises from long prescription. For these three 
centuries assassination has descended as a 
profession from father to son, in the moun- 
tains of Fondi, and on the frontiers of 
Naples: Piedmont is full of peasants who 
have notoriously enriched themselves by 
assassination. The post-master at B has 
a similar reputation; and if you lived in 
the country you would also have some re- 
spect for a scoundrel who has your life in 
his power half a dozen times in the year.— 
{ wished to see certain meadows in the 
neighbourhood of Bologna which are stated 
to be mowed eighteen times in a year. I was 
referred to a farmer in the district: as we 
were walking about, I showed him four 
men, lying in the shade of a tree, near the 
road. “ Those are robbers,” said he. Per- 
ceiving my astonishment, he told me that 
he was regularly attacked in his farm every 
year. The last time, the attack had lasted 
three quarters of an hour, during which 
there was an incessant fire of musketry. 
Despairing of success, the robbers attempted 
to set fire to the stables, but in this attempt 
a musket ball struck the leader in thie fore- 
head, and the band retired, promising how- 
ever to comeagain. “If I wished to perish 
with all my family,” said the farmer, “I need 








only betray them to the magistrates. My 
two cowherds afe robbers: for they have 
only twenty francs per month for their 
wages, and they gamble away ten or fifteen 
every Sunday; but I cannot discharge them ; 
I wait till they themselves complain. Yes- 
terday I drove away a beggar, who had bee 
sieged my house for hours; my. wife was ex- 
tremely angry with me, and asserted he 
was a spy of the robbers.. I sent after him, 
and gave hima bottle of wine and a loaf.” 


THE DRAMA. 


Covent GaRvEN THEATRE.—On Monday 
evening was represented the tragedy of Hamlet ; 
the principal character by Mr. C. KEmMBxe. 
We believe that, with the exception of one 
or two benefit nights, on which occasions cri- 
tiques on theatrical performances are gene- 
rally considered as extra-judicial, this was the 
first appearance of that gentleman in the me- 
tropolis as the Danish Prince; and we there- 
fore beg leave to offer a few remarks upon it. 

The character of Hamlet has been too fre- 
quently and too ably discussed to warrant us 
in obtrnding upon our.readers any tedious 
dissertation of our own on the subject. We 
shall therefore content ourselves with observ- 
ing that, whatever differences of opinion may 
exist with respect to SHAKSPEARE’S meanin, 
in various passages of the’ play, it is allowed 
by all, that it was his intention to paint an 
amiable, a philosophical, a melancholy, an irre- 
solute, and consequently a self-accusing being. 
Was such the portrait exhibited by Mr. C. 
KEeMBLE? We regret to be compelled to 
reply in the negative. Highly admiring seve- 
ral features of his performance, we can cha- 
racterise the tout ensemble only by epitliets 
aew. foreign to all our pre-conceived notions 
o 

“The expectancy and rose of the fair state.” 
It was hoisterous and determined, We do not 
say, that it was undeviatingly so; nor do we 
say, that there are not parts of. the play in 
which Hamlet, quitting the ordinary gentle- 
ness of his nature, indulges in the expression 
of passion. We know that . 

‘¢ ____ a while the fit would work on him,” 

But we also know. that it was no more than a 
“fit;” and that 

“ Anon, as patient as the female dove, 

When that her golden couplets: are-disclos’d, 

His silence would sit dreoping.” 

Mr.-C. KemBLe, however, converted the 
accident of the character into its essence ;-and 
made that which is essential to it merely aeci- 
dental. This was the original and perva 
sin of his evening’s effort ; which no particular 
excellences could expiate. It manifested itself 
in his general deportment. It was especially 
observable in the interview with Ophelia, and 
rin the closet-scene.’ In the latter case we were 
really in great pain for poor Mrs. YAres ;‘and 
looked sharply about us ‘for some professional 
friend, to reduce the dislocation of the wrists 
with which she was at one time- seriously 
threatened, 

We were also surprised with some instances 
of what appeared to-us to be want of discrimi- 
nation in the delivery of the text. For example : 
‘when the Ghost of Hamiet’s father says to him, 

“ —_. know, thou noble youth, 

The serpent that did sting thy father’s life 

Now wears his:crown,” 

Hamlet exclaims, 








“O, my prophetic soul! My uncle?” 















































which he vents in anapostrophe to his own 
; but surely nothing can be more different 
{ the low at -self-auitressed tone in which 


thet shoaid be utteréd, and the vehemence | that Hamil 


with which he: proceeds to solicit’ from’ his 
awfut ‘visitor a confirmation of ‘the appalling 
intelligence, by describing in another form the 
ipdividual to whom it relates. This distinetion 
was wamarked by Ma.C. Kempe. Again, 
the second act termigates with a soliloquy on 
the part of Hamiet,,in whieh he devises the 
means of ascertaining, by the exhibition of a 
reatrica! murder, whether or not -he has been 
bn by a false and devilish tale. A solilo- 
ty, wl which, in most cases, is merely the resort 
a dramatic poet. is driven to express 
thoughts of an individual, should in gene- 
‘at be tess cine connected than the speech 
rticipator in a. . But this must 
ly be required when the matter of the 
is.sach as to demand the utmost cau- 
tion and secrecy ; and yet some of the most 
f vociferated lines in Mr. C. Kem- 
rformance were at the close of the 

in question : 

——— the play’s the thing 


I'll catch the conscience of the king.” 
should be doing great injustice to “Mir. 
Cc. LR, and to onr own feolings, were we 


Pad epeat that, however we differ from 
ta his crt conception of the charac- 
tet, and in his execution of parts of it, there 
were passages in the representation of excel- 
apd heanty. One, which remains 
impressed on our minds, was. the 

. “manner in which he re- 

fe. Teapecting the 

; mock tragedy. At 


tnigjesty, and we that have free souls ; 
eine Let the gall’d jade wiace, 

: , 
; senounded fer several migutes with 
and well-deserved accla- 
tantial terms in, which 
Sy kee eae 

ey Ww ai 

P rily detailed. “We 
Sati with the church- 
*with that in which the ca- 
With reference tothe 
preef of the exquisite tact 


of-our- great poet oecars to 
us; Which, 83‘ we-de mot remember to have 


vertheless so 

the diasimulation and falsehood, 

the eppesiations 06 politeness and 

good-breeding infest a court, that on actually 
for the combat be 


p- |“ Hunts mot the train of policy so sure 


As. it hath us’d to do.” 

Mrs. YaTes. looked the Queen, remarkably 
well, We certainly wished for a little more 
animation. When, after having been strongly 
agitated by filial reproach, and'the conviction 
th et has been in communication with a 
supernatural being, Gertrude is at length de- 
serted by her'constancy, and addresses her son 
io the 1 of deep repentance, 

“Q, Hamlet! thou: hast. cleft’ my heart iu 
twain,” 


nh, ‘ 
a little mere of “ the outward and visible 
sign of an-imward. and a grace” (we 
trust we give no would have been 
very.a riate. 

The Fines of Miss TREE, who was to have 

rsonated Ophelia, called on Miss MATTHEWS, 

erself indisposed, suddenly to assume the cha- 
racter. Under such circumstances, criticism 
would be cruelty. 

We eannot close our rematks without re- 
monstrating against the interruption of their 
enjoyment, which the intelligent portion of the 
audience suffered, in consequence of the in- 
cessant noise ‘that proceeded from the galie- 
ries. So loud and pretracted was the twnult, 
that we really think some of the Livery must 
have been present. It is the duty.as well as 
the interest of the managers to take all, possi- 
ble means of preventing the recurrence of 
this evil. It may be difficult to maintain the 
peace of the country; but surely it must be 
aueasy matter to preserve the tranquillity of 
a‘ theatre, when assailed from such a r. 

Enews Drena Hovuse.—Mr. O'Carrac- 
HAN had ‘his in conjunction with Mr. 
Reeve on Fri the 24th ult. Phe Castle of 
Andalusia, and Turnpike Gate. We were 
gratified to observe that the hanse was com- 
pletely full. 
a SE TES 


- VARIETIES, 


cantains the following:—“ A Melodrama, 
entitled the Batale of Paltowa, was recently 
produced at the Theatre of Bourdeaux, when, 
owing toa remarkable circumstance, a battle 
of another description had well nigh been 
fuught in the pit. The actor who personated 
Charles XII. presented himself before the au- 
dience, in the dress of a conqueror, of whom 
we have the misfortune toa be contemporaries. 
This however did not prevent a portion of 
the audience. from clapping loudly, while 
others were equally violent in manifesting 


‘| their disapproval, and the managers thus 


foresaw, when too Jate, what might be the 
consequences of this anachronism. We do 
not wish to accuse the actor of bad inten- 
tions, and we are therefore willing to admit 
that haying to persopate. the map who 
could conceive the chimerical hope of sub- 
jugating Russia, inspite of her bansiers of 
ice and the rgprens winter of 1709, he 
thought himself j 

probability, in assuming the dress of the 
‘too famous adventurer of our own time, whe 
sacrificed 300,000 Frenchmen to the same 
‘chimera, 


& man approach the 
the intention of drawn- 
ing a dog. He rowed into. the stream and 
Wore him in, The poor animal atiempted 
to climb up the side of the boat, but his 











Tueatricat Anecpots.—A French paper}, 


ustified, without violating | 


Anecpote — Some time since, several’ 
[Seine say a 
ic- Seine in Paris, wi 


cruel master. always pushed him back with 
the oar. In doing this he fell himself int. 
the water and would certainly have beeq 
drowned, had not the faithful dog, as sogg 
as he saw his master in the stream, suffered, 
the boat to float away, and held him 
water till assistance arrived, and his life wag 
saved. 
An article from Stockholm of the 6th in. 
stantsays, “ The Swedish Consul at Tangie, 
C.J. Graeberg, has, communicated to oy 


tuguese Consul at Larrache, having observe) 
that in several parts of Barbary oil was-us¢, 
externally to anoint the body, asa preserva 


nally to persons already. infected. Nume 
rous experiments have been made, whith, 
have proved the efficacy: of this —< 
Out of 300 individiials alveady infected, who, 
resorted to this simple remedy, only twelyg 
died.” 


METEORGLOGICAL JOURNAL 
SEPTEMBER, 13919. 
Thursday, 23.—Thermometer from 38 to 63, 
Barometer from 30,45 to 30,4, 
Wind N.E. }.—Cloudy generally. 
Friday, 24.—Thermometer from 49 'to 64. 
Barometer from 30,07 to 29. 
Wind E. 1—Morning and noon clondy ; the 
rest of the day generally clear. 
Saturday, 25.—Thermometer from 41 to 65. 
Barometer from 29,79 to 
Wind E.S.E. }. and S.bW. ae 
generally raining till the evening, 
became clear. 
Sunday, 26.—Thermometer from 48 to él, 
Barometer from 29,71 to 20,88 
Wiud W-.S.W. 1}.—Morning and nem 
cloudy, with rain at times, the rest of they 
clear. 
Rain fallen, 575 of aninch. 
Monday, 27.—Thermometer from 43 to @& 
Barometer from 29,78 to 9h, 
Wind S.W. 2.—Cloudy ; rain at times. 
Rain fallen ,275 of an inch. 
Tuesday, 28.—Thermometer from 56 to 63 
Barometer from 29,81 to 29,86. 
Wind S.W. 4}.—Morning and noon rewiig 
and cloudy, the rest of the day generally 
clear. 
_ Raim fallen ,275 of an inch. 
Wednesday, 29.—Thermometer from 56 ta, 
Barometer from 29,81 to 3 
Wind S.W. 3.—Generally cloady; wih 
heavy rain most of the Morning. 
Rain fallen ,7 of an inch. 
On-Tuesday the 5th of October, at 9 


Jupiter will emerge from am eclipse. 

On Wednesday the. 6th, at 8 hours, 
| mutes, 6 seconds, the second satellite of Japites 
will emerge from an eclipse. 


——— 





O CORRESPONDENTS. - 

The netice of an Gecasional Covrenpeaie’ 

shall bie personally attended to in shout tee 

days. * The Editor will in the interjar be at 
to receive any written commanieation 


‘subject of his lettes. . 
Fr jr Elbow we have no reom. ; 
: last muni 





T’he Verses to A Tear im our’ 
wei‘e by x Correspondent. 








College of Health a very important discovery, § - 
which will tend to prevent in: future the 
ravages of the plague. M.Colaco, the Pon | 


tive against the plague, conceived the ideg 
of administering this simple remedy inter . 


40 minutes, 10 seconds, the first satsite d 
sai | 
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_ Mr. West's Exhibition, 
Brae great Picture DEATH on the PALE 
T HORSE; Christ Rejected, St. Peter's First Sermon, 
Aine Brazen Serpent, St. Peul.and Barnabas turning to 
Sal de with séveral Pictures and Sketclies on 
pony SOE are now Exhibiting under the imme- 
bage of His Royal Highness the Prince Regent, 


at Ho Pall Mall, near Carlton House, every day 
tonal Gre. C. SMART, Seerctary. 


es 
ME BULLOCK has the honour of informing 
2 the Nobility, Gentry and Public at large, that, en- 
FE cooraged by the success of his late undertaking to:sell in 
person the-various end valuable contents of his Museum 
Works in Natural History, the Fine Arts, &c. he has 
commenced. the eneral b of an Aucti , and 
‘thet worpece fitted up the Egyptian Hall (late the 
Muem) Picadilly, ina style of greatelegance. This ex- 
ice now contsins by far the largest and most 
suite of Apartments for general Trade in the 
and presents a Mart for either public or 
ona scale which has not heretofore existed. 
premises contain upwards of sixteen hundred feet in 
us ofwall, the ae of which is laid out and arranged 
Hor the display of Articles on sale in a manner the best 
sited for the mutual interests of the buyer and seller, 
The great Apartment lately occupied by the Museum is 
fied ep in a style of corresponding architecture with the 
exterior ofthe building, and is probably the finest Egyptian 
Chamber in existence—it is 60 feet in length, by 40 in 
This splendid apartment will be solely devoted 
for tne exhibition of goods on Private Sale, which will be 
arrangedin the most suitable manner for public inspection. 

Thesituation of the Egyptian Hall in the centre of the 
Court Ea. of London, and of all the fashionable prome- 
andes, ling already given this building, greater notoriety 
and attraction than perhaps any other in the. metropolis, 
and the best arrangements will be made to conduct the 

om ascale in the highest degree liberal und re- 
spectable. “Mr: Bullock’s constant habits of business, his 
Jong connection during the formation of his late Museum 
ith the most celebrated scientific characters and col- 
lectors of articles of rarity and curiosity all over Europe, 
will it i¢presumed give the New Establishment in which 
he hasnow embarked, an advantage in the highest degree 
veneficial to the proprietors of works of Science and Art, 
tho mage disposed to offer them for sale. No personal 
ssértion on thepart of the proprietor shall be wanting to 
fulfill the wishes of those who may honour him with their 
confideuce and commands. 

The situation and extent of the premises, and their 
universal adaptation for general trade of every descrip- 
tion, aust be obvious to the public. There cannot be a 
fuerormore established Mart for the disposal, either by 

or public auction, of paintings, statues, 

books and engravings, marbles, cameos, subjects 

of tatural “history aud antiquity, rare works in ivory, 

; » &c., chins, cabinet work, wnd furniture of 

emmy description ; in short every article of ‘either orne- 
Qutoruse, for which any demand can be created. : 

The'premises are now open for the reception of all 
Giles, which belong ‘to the business of a general auc- 
toneer, and the terms may be known by application at the 
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FAULKNER, Author of the Historical 
Account of Chelsea and Fulham, has issued Pro- 

lor Publishing by Subscription, to be dedicated, 

: to. the Right Hon. Henry Richard Lord 
and, The History and Antiquities of Kensington and 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 





This day is published, price 7s. 6d. 
AONIAN HOURS. A-PoeMm, in Two Cantos 
with other POEMS By J. H. WIFFEN, 

London: printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orthe, 
and Brown, Paternoster Row. 

“ This isa volume of very delightful Poetry.” —Genti’s 
Magazine. 

“ This Author possesses both the heart and the eye of a 
poet. -The principal Poem is very superior to the -mase-of 
modern poetical attempts. His forteseems to bea happy 
union of sentiment with description. His versification.is 
flowing and correct.”—Monthly Magazine. 

Also of the same publishérs; price 7s. 

POEMS, by J. B, Brown, Esq, and the Rev. T. Raffles, 

of Liverpool. 





This day, 8vo. 15s. 

‘THE SUFFERINGS AND FATE OF THE 

Expedition which sailed from England in Novem- 
ber 1817, to the Rivers Orinoco and Apuré, and joined 
the Patriotic Forces in Venezuela and Caraccas. 

By G. HIPPISLEY, Esq. 
Late Colonel of the 1st Venezuelan Hussars, fcc. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Price 3s. 6d. 


CATON on SUICIDE ann MIND, 
Popular Remarks on Nervous Hypochondriacs 
and Hysterical Diseases, with Observations on Suicide, &c. 
By T. M. Caton, Surgeon, late of the United Hospitals of 
St. Thomas and Guy’s. 
Printed for W. Neely, 78, Lombard Street, and to be 
had of all booksellers, 





On the 1st of October was published, with engravings, in 
octavo, 7s. 6d. 


"THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF LITE. 
RATURE, Science, and the Arts, Edited at the 
Royal Institution. “No. XV. 


CONTENTS. 

I. Tribute to the Memory of the late Mr. Henry, Pre- 
sident of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Man- 
chester. By William Henry, M.D. F.R.S,—II. Investi- 
gation of the Corrections of the Places of the Stars for 
Aberration and Nutation.—II1, Jourual of the Proceed- 
ings of Mr. Burckhardt, in Egypt and Nubia.—IV. Obser- 
vations on the Medico-Chemical “I:eatment of Calculous 
Disorders. By W, T. Brande, Sec. K.S., &c. Sect. 2.— 
V. Observations relating to the Agency of Ga!vanism in 
the Animal Economy. By A. P. Wilson Philip, M.D., 
&c.—VI. View of the Progress of Astronomy in Germany 
for 1818.—VII. On the Mammoth, or Fossil Elephant, 
found ip the Ice at the Mouth of the River Lena, in 
Siberia, with an Engraving of the Skeleton.— VIII. On the 
Figure of the Earth, by M. de Laplace.—IX. On the 
Preparation of Oxygenated Water. By M. Thenard.— 
X.- Deseription of Messrs. Taylors and Martineau’s 
Patent Apparatus for the Production of Gus from Oil. 
With two engravings.—XI. Some Account of the Charac- 
ter and Merits of the late Professor Playfair.—XII. 
Biographical Memoir of the late Mr. James Watt.—XIII, 
A Descriptive Account of the several Processes usually 
pursued in the Manufacture of Tin Plate. By Samuel 
Parkes, F.L.S., &c.—XIV. Miscellaneous Intelligence, 
comprising a variety of information in Mechanical Science. 
—Chemical Science.—Natural History.—General Litera- 
ture, &e. 

Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





its Environs ; interspersed with Biographical Anecdotes 
2 fojatend Distinguished Personages ; with a Catalogue 
ra eyal Collection,of Pictures, from a Survey by By 
’ President,of the Royal Academy, made by 
Command, of the ‘Prince: Regent, in November, 1818. 
Deduged from Ancient * Records, State Papers, Manu- 
‘igh, Pagocbial Documents, and other original and au- 
urces, to which .a long aad respectable List of 

has aleeady been attached. 


The Work is to be iHustrated with: a Map of the Manor { 


 Iuterior Views of the Palate and Holland 
‘ownand Church, Monuments, and other Em- 


ellishmen ts, 








This day is published, 
COLONIAL JOURNAL.—The Subscribers 
to this Work, and the Public, are, respertfully in- 
formed that Numbers LV. and IX. are published this day. 
By Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, Paternoster Row. 





This day is published, with two etchings, price 2s. 6d. 
ACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH MAGA- 
ZINE, No. XXX. for September 1819. 

: THE TENT. , 

Printed for T. Cadell and W. Davies, Strand, London; 

and W. Blackwood, Edinburgh. 


On the ist instaut was published, price Qs. 6d. 
No. X. of 


"THE EDINBURGH MONTHLY REVIEW, 
CONTENTS. 
Article I. Tytler’s Life of James Crichton, of Cluny; 
commonty called the Admirable Crichton. 


Il. Memoirs sur les Animaux sans Vertebres. 
Jules Cesar Savigny. 

ITI. Transactions of the Literary Society of Bombay, 
with engravings. 
1V. Memoirs of James Hardy Vaux. Written by him 
self. . 


V. Histoire Critique de l’Inquisition d’Espagne, de 
depuis l’epoque de son establissement par Ferdinand Vs 
jusqu’au regne de Ferdinand Vil. Par Alexis Pellier. 

VI. Don Juan: with Remarks on Lord Bygon’s Poems. 

Mouthly List of New Publications. 

Literary and Scientific Intelli 


Par 





London: Printed for G. amd W. B. Whittaker, 1% 
Ave Maria Lane, and Rodwell and Martin, New Bond- 
street; Waugh and Innes, Edinburgh; and Johnston 
and Deas, Dublin. 





This day’ is published, hands ly printed in octavo, wit 
five Engravings, price 7s. 6d. sewed, 
NUMBER IT. OF 
‘THE EDINBURGH PHILOSOPHICAL 


JOURNAL. Conducted by Dr. Brewster and Pro- 
fessor Jathieson. 





CONTENTS. 

Article I. Account of meteoric Stones, Masses of Iron, 
&c. which have fallen from the Heavens, from the earliest 
Period down to 1819.—I1. Dr. Robertson on the Tides of 
the Mediterraneav.—II1. Account of the Experiments of 
Morichini, Ridolfi, Firmas, and Gibbs, on the Infilvené® 
of Light in the Development of Magnetism.—IV. Dr. 
Berzelius on some Compounds, which depend on vtry 
weak Affinities. —V. Dr. Fyfe on the Plants, from whieh 
Todine cau be procured.—VI. Mr. Young on the Prepas 
ation of Opium in Great Britain.—VII. Professor Rinsseld” 
on a singular Affection of Vision.—VIII. M. Humoelds 
on the Earthquake of the Caraccas.—I1X. Mr. Rumker’s 
Observations of Occultations of the fixed Stars.—X. Pro- 
fessor Jamieson on the Geognosy of the Cape of Good 
Hope.—XI. Dr. Brewster's Historical Account of the 
Discoveries respecting the Double Reftaction and Pobaré 
zation of Light.—XII. Dr. Hibbert on the Distribution 
of Rocks in Shetland.—XIII. Dr. Yule on the Physical 
Distribution of certain Corniferous Trees. XIV. Mr. 
Bessell’s Catalogue of Thirty-six Fixed Stars.—XV. Mr. 
Rumker’s Determination of the Position of thirty-féut 
places in the Mediterranean.—XVI. Breguet’s Chrono- 
meter, for reckoning fractional parts of a’ second.—XVITI. 
Mr. Watts on the length of the Penduttm.<2£VITT, Pro* 
fessor Jamieson’s notice of Scientific Travellers in Brazif. 
—XIX. Dr. M‘Culloch on the ‘mettiod of ‘toléaring 
Agates.—XX. Mr. Barlow's discoveries in Magnetism.—+ 
XXI. Account of Mr. Samuel Moréy’s revolving Steanres- 
gine.—X XII. Professor Jami ’s Geognostical Descrip- 
tion of the Neighbourhood of Edinburgh.—XXIH. Mr. 
Scoresby’s Experiments on the Effecs of the Pressure of 
the Sea at great depths—XXIV. Mr. Swainson’s Sketch 
of a Journey through Brazil—XXV.° Account of Mr, 
Gordon's new Portable Gas Lamp.—X XVI. . Dr. Wallich 
on the Progress of Botanical Science in Bengal. —XXVIL 
Dr. Traill on a New Mineral found at Stromness, in Ork- 
ney.—X XVIII. Mr, Cornelius on a singular Poisonous 
Insect which destroys Horses.—X XIX. Dr. Brewster on 
the Phosphorescence of Mineralsx—XXX. Zamboni 68 
the new Binary Galvanic Pile-—-XXXI. Account ot a 
remarkable Comet.—X XXII. Mr. Bald on ‘the Skelétdn 
of -a-Whale-—XXXIII. Mr. Herschel on the Hyposul- 
phurous Acid-—XXXIV. -Account of the large Comet of 
1819.—X-AXV. Colonel Beaufoy on the Diurnal. Varia- 
tion of the Magnetic Needle.—XXXVI. Proceedings ‘of 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh.—XX XVII. Proceedings 
of the Wernerian Natural History Society. —XXXVIM. 
Scientific Intelligence. — Astronomy. — Optics,— Magne- 
tism.--Acoustics.—Galvanism.—Chemistry.—Mineralogy. 
—Zoology. — Botany. — General Science. — XX XIX: 
Patents granted for Scotland since May 1, 1819. 


Printed for Archibald Constable and Co, Edinburghy 








and Longman and Co, Paternoster Row, Loudeg, 
















































































Landlord. 
a This day is published, 
LADY’S MAGAZINE for Sepremser, 
|», Containing, among many interesting and amusing 
Articles, a Criticism.on, and copious Extracts from, THE 
LEGEND OF MONTROSE, embellished with a highly- 


filfished engraving; by J. Heath, A.R.A. Historical En- 


graver to his Majesty and the Prince Regent, from a 
painting hy, T. Stothard, Esq. R.A. to illustrate The 
Legend of Montrose. 
The present Number (and we particularly call the at- 
tention of the public to it) contains the second of a Series 
of Engravings, by Heath, from Paintings by Stothard, to il 
lastrate’the three Series of THE TALFS OF MY 
ELANDLORD.* The Magazine for October will be em- 
bellished with an: Illustration of 
a ‘¢ The Biack Dwarf. 

London: Printed for Baldwin, Cradock and Joy, 
Paternoster Row; C. and J. Ollier, Vere Street; and 
Wi Pearnian, Library, New Bond Street. 





t » " 
This day is published, in one vol. 8vo. with upwards of 100 
__.Wood-cuts, Diagrams, Plates, &c. 25s. boards. 


A MANUAL OF. CHEMISTRY ; contain- 
ing the principal Facts of the Science, arranged in 
the order in which they are discussed and illustrated in 
Lectures at the Royal Institution. With a Prefatory 

ry of the Science, By W.T. Brande, F.R.S. 


Secretary to the Royal Society, and Professor of Chemis- 
try in the Royul Institution. 


Brinted for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





* Biography of the County of Suffolk. 

This day.is published No.1. of the Biography of Suffolk, 
. @mbellished with 8 portraits,’ price 2s. 6d. in royal 
» 18mo, ar 4s. demy 8vo. 
(COUNTY BIOGRAPHY ; or the Lives: or 

‘ Reniarkable Characters, bord or Jou resident in the 
Counties of Suffulk, Norfolk, and Essex, embellished with 
Portraits; 4nd “iitended to accompany the’ Excursions 
through those Counties. 
. This Work. will be published regularly in Monthly 
Numbers; each containing 8 or more portraits, with 
letter press, elegantly printed in royal 18#0. price 2s. 6d. 
or demy. 8vo. price 4s. As these Biographical Notices 
will not be paged, they may either foim a supplementary 
Volume, or be arranged in the “ Excursions,” according 
to the taste of the Purchasers. It is intended to illus- 
trate the Excursions throughout England and Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland, with similar biographies and por- 
traits —Each County will be published separate from the 
thers, and accompanied with appropriate titles, indexes, 
Bee. Bee 
+ =Lendon: Printed for Longman, Harst, Rees, Orme, 
‘apd. Brown; J. Greig, Back Road, Islington; and P. 
Youngman, Witham, and Maldon, Essex. 

Of whom may be had, just published, 

1. Excursions in Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk; each in 
‘2 véls: with 100 Engravings, royal 18mo. tl. 10s. demy 
Bvo. 21. 8s. or on stiper royal 8vo. with Iudia proof plates, 
6l. fis. boards. = - - 

’ g. Excursions in Kent and Surrey, No. 1. with eight 
Plates, each price 2s. 6d. 18mo, or 4s. demy Svo. 

_ 3. Excursions in Ireland, Nos. 1, 2, and 3, each illus- 
trated with 8 Plates, in 18m0, price 2s. 6d. or demy 8vo. 
4s. 

4. Biography of the County of Norfolk, No. 1. with 
eight portreits, price 2s. 6d. 18mo. or 4s. 8vo. 





This day is published, in 12mo. price 4s. bound, 
A COMPLETE PARSING GRAMMAR; 
: _ or, a Practical Kéy to'the Grammatical Construc- 
tion of the English Languagé : for the Use of Families, 
Private Teachers, Public Academies, and Senior as well 
as Junior Students. ‘ By: T. Whitworth, . 
Professor of the Greek, Latin, and English Classics, Com- 
position, Elocution, &c. 

_ Printed for the Author, and sold by Longman, Ilurst, 
Rees, Orme, and Brown, London, 


THE. GAZETTE 


Stothard and Heath's Tiustrations of Tales of My 








This day is published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 12s. boards. 


ANIEL DEFOE’S HISTORY of’ the 
Great Plague in London, in the year 1665—this 
interesting and affecting narrative not only contains an 
account of the melancholy occurrences during that awful 
visitation, with the methods used for the prevention and 
cure, but, also a description of the state of the city, and 
the manners and customs of the citizens. 
Reprinted from the author's edition, for John‘ Offor, 44, 
Newgate Street.—N. B. Fifty Copies have been struck off 
on royal, paper, price 21s. 





Humboldt’s Travels in South America. 
This day is published, in 8vo. price 2l. 17s. vol. I. to 


IV. of 
THE PERSONAL NARRATIVE of M. DE 
Humboldt’s Travels to the Equinoctial Regions of 
the New Continent; during the years 1799-1804. 
‘Translated by Helen Maria Williams, 
Under the immediate Inspection of the Author. 

Printed for Lougman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 

London. 
’ In the press, 

Researches on the Institutions and Monuments of the 
Ancient Inhabitants of America, (béeiog Tlustrations of 
the above Work) comprising the whole of the Text of the 
Atlas Pittoresque, aud a Selection of the plates. By M. 
de Humboldt. A New Edition in 8vo. . 








‘indication of Reynold 
On the 1st of October was published, price 5s., and to be 
continued regularly every three Months, No. XIV. of 


ANNALS OF THE FINE ARTS, for Jury, 








This day is published in octavo, fi 6s; bowls: | 





(THE ANSWERGIVEN BY THEGOg, | 


to’ the Atheism of all Ages; being Stxj 


gested chiefly by the works styled Theological of tld ' 


Thomas Paine. By Themas Mulock, 
Published by A. A, Paris, 53, Long Acre,’ | 
ee 

In'the Press. . 
"TO EMIGRANTS.—America and the Brity 
Colonies, or an abstract of all the most USEF EL in, 
mation relative to the United States of America, aif ty 
British Colonies of Canada, the Cupe of Good Hoy, 
New South Wales, and Van Diemaun’s Island, extibi, 
at one view the comparative advantages and “disidray, 
ages each country. offers for Emigration, Collected tng 
the most valuable and recent publications, With: wig 
and observations, by William Kingdom, Jun, ' 








WARE: 2, 
Now First Published Separate; 
"THE WISDOM OF BEING RELIGIQ, 


from Archbishop Tillotson, 12mo. price 43, 

2. The Duty and Rewards of Industry. -By thefm, 
Isaac Barrow, formerly of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
1gmo. price 5s. extra boards. 
These may be well applied as Reward Books for You, 

The separate Publication of the above Works smi, 
periously called for at this particular juncture, whi » 
tempts are making to disseminate infidelity by the stim 
of Works subversive of every principle of Feligion ia! 
social order. 

Printed for F. C. and J. Rivington, Waterloo Place, a 
St. Paul’s Church Yard; and for Wetton and Jariy§ 
Paternoster Row, London. 





August, and September 1819. Containing, among 
other articlés of interest to the artist, amateur, and con- 
noisseur, by Sir Richard Colt Hoare, Bart., Messrs. Haz- 
lite; &c. “ A Vindication of Sir Joshua Reynolds from 
the.attempts made in Mr. Parrington’s recent Memoir to 
prove him wrong in his'quarrel with the Royal Academy : 
addressed principally to the: Nobility, end to those 
them, new living, who were Sir Josirua’s Friends.” 

* Time will unfold what plaited cunning hides.” 
Rejected Pictures, 1819, No, H.—Quaiterly Review of 
Works of Art—lIntelligence, &c. &c. &c. ; 

London: Poblished by Sherwood, Neely, and Jones, 
Paternoster Row; and may be had of all booksellers. 





.~ _,. This day is published,-price 3s. 
"THE AFRICAN COMMITTEE. By T. E. 
Bowdich, Esq. 
Conductor of the Mission to Ashantee. 
Ta cuupepovta mpo Tey 
Sixaiwv. 

On sait combien l'intérét particulier fascine les yeux, et 
retréecit esprit; je ne dis pas seulement d’un commer- 
gant, mais d’une compagnie.— Voltaire. 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 
London. 





Warner's Diatessaron. 
This day is published, in one vol. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. bds. 
Especially adapted to the Use of Private Families, Male 
and Female Schools, snd Young Persons eotering upon 
the Stady, or intended for the Profession, of Divinity ; 


A CHRONOLOGICAL HISTORY OF 
Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, from the com- 
pounded Texts of the authorised Version of the Four Holy 
Evaugelists; or, the English Diatessaron ; with a Map 
of the Holy Land; Lllustrations from the Rabbinical 
Writers, and late Oriental Travellers ; various preliminary 
Articles of Information; a Vocabulary of the Proper 
Names occurring in the four Gospels, with their Signifi- 
cations; a brief Harmony of the Evangelists ; and copi- 
ous Indexes. By the Rev. RICHARD WARNER, 
Rector of Great Chalfield, Wiltshire. 
Published by Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 
London; and R. Cratwell, Bath ; 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
Fifty-seven Sermons on the Epistles abd’ Gospels, &c. 
2 vols. 16s. boards. ' 
Old Church of England Principles, 3 vols, 1¢mo. 11. 
boards, 





Mortimer’s Commercial Dictionary, 

A New Edition, brought down to the present Tim is} 

cluding the Act passed 59 Geo. I11. for eiinsohdas 

the Duties of the Customs, in one lage vol. Bvo. pi 

1l. 10s. boards. 
A GENERAL COMMERCIAL DICH 

ARY, comprehending Trade, Manufactures 
Navigation ; as also Agriculture, so far as it is covantd 
with Commerce ; with brief Abstracts of the Latwszmhiag 
to the Regulation and Protection of Trade ani 
men; exhibiting their present State, and their Conperin 
in these Kingdoms with those of other Partsof i 
World. By Thomas Mortimer, Esq. p 
The Second Edition, with considersble alfemtians 
additions. Corrected to Aug. Mite 
By William. Dickinson, Esq. 
With the Assistance of Frofessional Geotlenin in te 
various Departments. 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, ad five 
London ; and sold by all Booksellers. 
Pert Six of the above Wonk, being the conclusiot, itjt 

published, price 5s, ‘ 

New Editions of Ca: per’s Topographical Dictionnyd 
the United Kingdom, and of Watkins's Biograplucal De 
tionary, are in cousiderable for wardness. 





Ou the 20th of October, will be published, b 
printed in one volume octavo, with a beautiful 
of Madame de Staél, 
NOTICE SUR LE CARACTERE ET 
Ecrits de Martame la Beronne de Staél Hobie 
Par Madame Necker de Saussure, son Amie. spl 
proche Parente. 7 
Printed for Treuttel and Wirtz, 30, Soho Squattiy 
whom will be published, at the same time, an EN 
Translation of the sbove. ‘ 


——— 


London: Printed for the Proprietors, by A.J. VALTT, 
Tooke’s- Court, Chancery Lane: Published 
Saturday, by HENRY COLBURN, Public Libra, 
Conduitstreet'; JOHN BELL, Dealer in Newspape’ 
Sweeting’s Alley, Cornhill; and» PINNOCK #! 
MAUNDER, Booksellers, ‘at the Literary Ga 
Office, 267, Strand, where Communications (post 
are requested to be addressed to the Editor: 
supplied by all Booksellers, N: nm, and § 











in Town and Country. bayies 



























